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VICTOR-RADIO DE LUXE R-52 
Classical wall cabinet of finest walnut ve- 
neers. Same receiver as in famous R-32. 

List price $215 less Radiotrons. 


y oi 


VICTOR RADIO-ELECTROLA RE-45 
The modern musicalinstrument. Reproduces 
both broadcast and recorded music electri- 
cally. List price $275 less Radiotrons. 


VICTOR-RADIO CONSOLE R-32 
Exclusive new modernized circuit; unique 
sensitivity and selectivity. 

List price $155 less Radiotrons. 





All stations plainly and permanently visible . . . 
just slide the knob to right or left—you have— 


exactly—the station you want! 





TIME 


“I have not words enough to 

express my admiration of the 

new Victor-Radio with Elec. 

trola. It should be called the 

‘eighth wonder of the world.’” 
Hulda Lashanska 

Noted concert soprano 





New 





in Principle! 


New in Performance! 
Sensational in Price! 


VERNIGHT Victor-Radio be- 
came the most sensational suc- 
cess the industry has ever known. 
Now thousands are buying Victor- 
Radio who never even considered 
this form of entertainment before. 


The more sensitive the ear, the 
greater the enthusiasm . . . Victor- 
Radio is the supreme climax of 33 
years’ achievement in sound repro- 
duction. Now you can listen to a 
radio that is really a musical instru- 
ment—that brings you all the subtle 
variations of tone which make voice 
or instrument indiyidual and color- 
ful. Only Victor’s long research and 
experience could make possible 
this duplication. Every subtle detail 
of tone reaches your ears—in the 
exact proportion in which it goes 
into the microphone. 


Victor-Radio is the only micro- 
synchronous radio. Performance is 
assured by automatic balance of 
every element, at every broadcast- 
ing range. And only Victor-Radio 
brings you Victor one-motion tun- 
ing—instant—sure. 


The greatest instrument of all 


Victor-Radio is available separately 
or with the amazing new Victor 
Electrola! Victor-Radio with Elec- 
trola will give you a new interest in 
all the music of the world. It makes 
radio vivid and exciting, and it re- 
produces recorded music with actual 
realism—with the brilliance and 
power of the personal performance! 
The exclusive Victor Harmonic Mod- 
ulator enables you to adjust the bass 
exactly to suit the acoustical prop- 
erties of any room... Play the “mir- 
acle instrument” at any volume— 
from highest treble to lowest bass 
Victor tone quality does not vary. 


The new Victor cabinets bring to 
radio a new standard of beauty and 
good taste. To the most minute de- 
tail, world-famous Victor craftsman- 
ship is your guarantee of quality. 
Yet unlimited Victor resources make 
possible list prices within the reach 
of every family. Victor Talking 
Machine Division — Radio -Victor 
Corporation of America, Camden, 


N. J., U.S. A. 


ictor-Radio 
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with Electrola 
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Charles Chaplin 


personally 
and professionally 








A derby, a mustache, big boots, acane... look through the spy glass viewfinder, press 
the Charlie Chaplin America loves has the button and *“‘What you see, you get.”’ 


; : ! \e i y = 
- 
been brought to us for twelve years by It is only just, after twelve years faith- Ask your Filmo dealer to demonstrate 





Bell & Howell Cameras. ful service in my studios here, that I them. We shall gladly send you his name 
For making personal movies outside of his as and literature that describes all three, in- 
studio, it is but natural that Charlie oe es ak Saas cso ; cluding the movie booklet, ‘What You 
Chaplin should also choose a Bell & a I gatas using ces — See, You Get.” 
Howell Camera—his personal Filmo. aiming my latest production, “ity 3 
é J Lights’’, is evidence they have given BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Benefit from his experience, and from the me entire satisfaction. Dept. J 1825 Larchmont Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
judgment of most of Hollywood's leading With best wishes, I am NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD +» LONDON 


producers. Choose the personal model of Cordially, (B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 
the cameras professionals have used for : 
twenty-two years. Choose a Filmo. Lhawvle. haf: 
There are three models for your selection. 
Filmo 70-A is the original and still the 
most popular.of personal movie cameras. 
Filmo 75 is coat-pocket thin, light, smart 
in an embossed metal case, and less ex- 
pensive. Filmo 70-D, the latest and *‘mas- 
ter of all personal movie cameras’’, has 
seven film speeds for the fastest to the 
siowestofmovies,and 
aturret that vere. daron A plete with Taylor-Hobson 
of three lenses into Cooke 1°F3.5 lens and 
lace atatwistofthe smart Mayfair carrying 
P Salt AM lees: eaten case of English saddle 
wrist. a three ave leather, equipped with 
theprecisionofstudio SESAMEE lock, at$245. 
cameras. All are sim- Eight other models with 
7 . F various lens combinations 
ple to operate ...JUSt range upward in price. 


\ 


Filmo 70-A, the original per- Filmo 75, pocket-size 
sonal movie camera, surpassed andof patriciansmart- 
only by Filmo 70-D, $180 and ness, $120 andupwith 
Ries 70D ene wie up with carrying Case. Carrying Case. 

For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box—both regular and 
panchromatic—obtainable at practically all dealers’ han- 
dlingcameras and supplies. Filmo Cameras and Filmo Pro- 
jectors are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak 
Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and re- 
turn postpaid, within the country where processed, ready to 
show at home or anywhere with Filmo Projector. 
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BELL ¢- HOWELL 
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FIME 


An improved type of the incomparable RCA Electro-Dynamic 
reproducer is built into the handsome cabinet of the new 
Radiola 46. This amazing instrument, which realistically repro- 
duces everything from a whisper to a brass band, is combined 
with the new Screen-Grid Radiola utilizing the wonderful high- 
power Screen-Grid Radiotrons. 


These two great features—both developed by the research 
engineers of the famous RCA Laboratories—make the “46” an 
instrument of superlative quality—and at the price of an ordi- 
nary cabinet radio set. 


The full rich tones of the bass register—an indispensable requi- 
site of realistic reproduction of orchestral music—are particularly 
impressive in the performance of Radiola 46. 


The faithful tone quality at any volume throughout the musical 
scale has never before been achieved with so few tubes. And 
there are other features, making for faultless performance, de- 
pendability and long life, that are to be found only in RCA 
Radiolas. 


The most for the money that has ever been put into 
a radio instrument—that’s the verdict of the testing 
engineers. 





Buy with confidence where 
you see this sign, 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOLA 


RADIOTRON 


ATLANTA 





MADE 8 MAKERS oF THE 


The two newest features 
in fine radio set design 
are both found in the new 


ROA 


SCREEN -GRIOD 


Radiola 


A6 


with the incomparable 


RCA Electro - Dynamic 
Reprod ucer $] 7 9 tess Radiotrons 


The RCA Screen-Grid Radiola is also offered by RCA 
Radiola Dealers in table type, without the reproducer 
(Model 44, $110, less Radiotrons); and in combination 
with reproducer and phonograph—"'Music from the air 
or record’? (Model 47, $275, less Radtotrons). 
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rit upright. Harmful 
bumping eliminated. 
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J —“eapecially 

appreciate 
the Mitchell Table. 
Permitsthem to read 
without eye-strain— 
to eat comfortably. 
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SIONAL = 


— pres 
paor now read, 


write and edit in 
their coziest chair. 
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Ease and Relaxation 


Never Felt Before 


D® you like to read? Then here is 
a new convenience—a new de- 
light! The Mitchell Table holds 


your book or magazine in exactly | 


the right posit ion for comfort. 
Arm-strain, muscle-strain, eye- 
strain are all removed. Now youcan read 


for hours with perfect comfort and re- | 


‘laxation. A lifelong investment in health 
worth many times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last isa means of reading and 
breakfasting comfortably in bed. Chil- 
dren, using the Mitchell Table in their 
studies, sit upright and breathe prop- 
erly. Humping, with its harmful effect 
on lungs, heart, liver and stomach, is 
eliminated. 

An ever-appreciated ray of sunshine in 
the lives of invalids—a portable *‘desk’’ 
that allows you to write, sketch or draw 
comfortably in bed or in your coziest 
chair. A distinctive gift that never fails 
to arouse enthusiasm. 


Made to last a lifetime—the Mitchell | 


Table is the simplest and handsomest 
made, Two easily adjusted thumb nuts 
control all positions of the panel. At- 
tractively finished in mahogany or wal- 
nut. Artistic design on panel lends grace 
and richness. Folds flat when not in use. 
Metal supports for bed use and book 
clips included without extra charge. 
Five Days’ Trial—No Money Down! 
Send us the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a Mitchell Table post- 
paid. Use it in your own_home: see for 
yourself its advantages. Keep it only if 
absolutely satisfied. $6.50 is a small price 
for lifelong reading comfort, isn’t it? 
The coupon is Folds flat when 


i cose carte ~ 4 not in use 
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Immortal Wilson 
SIRS: 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL JUDGE 
CORRECTLY BETWEEN FRIENDLY PIT- 
KINS CONFIDENTIAL SOURCE INFORMA- 
TION TIME OCT 7 AND THAT OF MR 
TUMULTY IN A POSITION TO KNOW MOST 
INTIMATELY REGARDING THE IMMOR- 
TAL WILSON WHO CREATED MOST OF HIS 
ENEMIES BY HIS ABILITY TO JUDGE 
BETWEEN FORWARD LOOKING MEN AND 


THOSE OF THE OPPOSITE TYPE IT IS 
SURPRISING THAT MANY WONDER IF 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS ARE REALLY 


UNDER PAID STOP 
J. E. O'BRIEN 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Resolution 
Sirs: ‘ 

When I read about your new advertisement 
policy in a recent issue, I was cheered to learn 
that Timer’s management, more courageous than 
most publishers, had decided to limit the amount 
of advertising matter. As I recall it, you said 
you would in the future restrict the newsmaga- 
zine to 80 pages. You can imagine what I 
thought of your courage when I opened the 
Oct. 7 issue and found the last page numbered 
84. Have you . “weaseled”’? 

B. F. SopERBERG 

St. Louis, Mo. 

On p. 57 of the Sept. 16 issue, TIME 
published the following: “Until the end of 
1930, no issue of T1ME will exceed 80 pages 
plus cover and color inserts.” The Oct. 7 
issue, numbering 84 pages, included a four- 
page color insert.—Eb. 


~ - 


Storey on Air 
Sirs: 

. . . [In reference] to the picture of myself 
and my opinion of air transportation (TIME, 
Sept. 23). 

The article does not reflect exactly the thought 
I had in mind . . . but in the main it is accurate. 
I believe there will be considerable travel by air- 
plane by those who are curious and those who 
wish to have the experience of the trip. In the 
end, however, the travel by this means will settle 
down to those who have urgent business and 
are willing to pay the extra price for speed. 
Last year the Santa Fe handled an average of 
12,400 passengers per day on its trains. It 
might lose several hundred of these to airplanes 
and not be affected seriously. The increased 
travel by rail due to the growth of the country 
would probably make up for any loss such as 
this. The airplane certainly will not affect us in 
the same degree that the automobile has done. 
In 1920 we handled approximately 15,000,000 
passengers—in 1928 approximately 4,500,000— 
the decrease being due entirely to automobile 
and bus. In the case of the automobile its 
greater flexibility and convenience is responsible 
for its vogue—in the case of the bus the cheaper 
fares. Neither reason will apply to the airplane. 

W. B. Storey 
President 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 
Chicago, TIl. 





Lanny-yap 
Sirs: 

Time's use of “lagniappe’”’ (Sept. 23, p. 13), 
easily a dollar’s worth of word and unfortunately 
not included in many abridged dictionaries, re- 
calls Mark Twain who, in Life on the Mississippi 
reported picking up an excellent word, worth 
traveling to New Orleans to get—‘a nice, limber, 
impressive, handy word—Lagniappe.’ They 
pronounce it lanny-yap. 

“It is Spanish—so they said. We discovered 
it at the head of a column of odds and ends in 
the Picayune the first day (in New Orleans); 
heard twenty people use it the second; inquired 
what it meant the third; adopted it and got 
facility in swinging it the fourth. 

“It has a restricted meaning, but I think the 
people spread it out a little when they choose. 
It is the equivalent of the thirteenth roll in a 
‘baker's dozen.’ It is something thrown in, 
gratis, for good measure. The custom originated 
in the Spanish quarter of the city. When a child 
or a servant buys something in a shop—or even 
the mayor or the governor, for aught I know— 
he finishes the operation by saying: 

“ “Give me something for lagniappe.’ 

“The shopman always responds; gives the 
child a bit of licorice root, gives the servant a 
cheap cigar or a spool of thread, gives the 
governor—I don’t know what he gives the gov- 
ernor; support, likely. 

“When you are invited to drink—and this does 
occur now and then in New Orleans—and you 
say, ‘What again? No, I’ve had enough,’ the 
other party says, ‘But just this one more—this 
is for lagniappe.’ When the beau perceives that 
he is stacking his compliments a trifle too high, 
and sees by the lady’s countenance that the 
edifice would have been better with the top 
compliment left off, he puts his ‘I beg pardon, 
no harm intended,’ into the briefer form of ‘Oh, 
that’s for lagniappe.’ If the waiter in the restau- 
rant stumbles and spills a gill of coffee down the 
back of your neck, he says, ‘F’r lagniappe, sah,’ 
and gets you another cup without extra charge.” 

GeorGE L. Moore 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Scripps-Howard’s Barnes 
Sirs: 

Last May you were good enough to make 


special inquiry as to whether I contemplated 
entering journalism. I told you that as soon as 
I could make any statement I would give you 
the information. I am to be associated with the 
Scripps-Howard Syndicate as editorial writer 
and investigator. .. . 

This will be an experimental connection for a 
year. If I make good I shall leave the teaching 
profession for a ‘field of wider usefulness. 1 
may say that this has nothing to do with my 
connections with Smith College. I am on perma- 
nent appointment there and am this year on 
regular sabbatical leave. If I enter journalism 
permanently it will be because I find it more 
interesting than teaching. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

New York, N. Y. 

_—— 
Architect Wright 
Sirs: 

Your article Genius, Inc. in Time, Oct. 7th, 
gives, I believe, an impression of my father’s 
present position in architecture which is_ in- 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcutaTion Mer., Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 
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Safe, Simple and Effective 


THIS ORIGINAL 
ULTRA-VIOLET 


LAMP 


now available for 
every home ! 





The outstanding Hanovia features of efficiency, safety and 
convenience are worth much more than any initial saving 
made on inferior equipment. Particularly so, when you 
consider that a mere few minutes’ exposure to Hanovia in- 
door sunlight gives ultra-violet benefits equivalent to those 
gained from a much longer exposure to outdoor sunlight. 


i 
EXAT? 
HETHER or not 


you will give yourself the toiic benefits 
of ultra-violet rays, only you can de- 
cide. If you choose to join the thou- 
sands who are now enjoying modern 
indoor sun rays, what equi;ment will 

ou need? Will you purchase a “sun 
Law” that merely produces light— 
one that merely radiates hext—or one 
that gives a scientifically correct and safe 
concentration of tonic ultra-v’olet rays? 


Fortunately the world’s |est med- 
ical advisors have already established 
standards for your choice. , Over a 
period of twenty-five years they have 
considered and compared al! devices 
designed to produce ultra-violet rays. 
Their final choice is the Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Lamp—now used the world 
over, by more than 163,000 physicians, 
hospitals and sanitaria. 


Only a year ago, the Alpine Sun 


‘The ALPINE SUN LAMP 


Lamp was offered for tonic home use 
in a simplified model as easy to operate 
as an electric fan. It has the same es- 
sentials as the larger model, but sells at 
a much lower price. 

Laboratory tests prove that the 
Home Model produces the most bene- 
ficial type of ultra-violet rays for tonic 
use. Yet disturbing elements such as 
excessive heat and light rays are en- 
tirely excluded. 


Ask your family doctor about the 
Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp. He will 
tell you of the tonic benefits it brings. 
But he will tell you, also, that regard- 
less of the claims made for any health 
equipment, self-diagnosis and _self- 
treatment of sickness should be avoid- 
ed, And there we agree—when you are 
sick, let the doctor prescribe. 


But if you are seeking to maintain 
and enhance your enjoyment of life 
through new energy and _ increased 
health—sign and mail the coupon TO- 
DAY. Promptly you will receive the 
free, authentic booklet giving the whole 
story of ultra-violet rays, and full 
details of the Home Model Alpine 
Sun Lamp. (Special payment plan 
offered.) 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MBG. Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


New York — Chicago — San Francisco — 
Cleveland — Philadelphia — Atlanta — London 
— Paris — Hanau — Tokyo—Tientsin — Johan- 
nesburg—Rio de Janeiro—Buenos Aires 





Anyone who follows directions can operate the 
Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp with absolute 
safety and efficiency. Never sputters or throws 
off dangerous fumes and sparks. New safety 
cut-off switch controls length of exposure. 


+ >” 
Hanovia Cuemicat & Mec. Co, 
Dept. B-4, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me your authoritative free 
booklet on ultra-violet rays, and full descrip- 
tion of the Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp. 
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Your Inquiries 


are Solicited 


The tremendous facilities of the Trus- 
con Pressed Steel Division offer to 
you the services of engineers and re- 
search specialists capable of designing 
any parts for your specific needs . ... 
and a plant equipped with the most 
modern machinery for producing 
light and heavy parts, with a capacity 
to handle any production schedule 
with ease. Thus the essentials of your 
pressed steel requirements—Quality, 
Design, Production and Costs—are 
coordinated in one responsible organ- 
ization, immediately available to you. 





PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 
6100 Truscon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me information about use of 
Pressed Steel for. 
Individual 





Company. 
Address 
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correct. The caption ‘“Who’s Who dropped him” 
together with the last sentence on the page 
“Twenty years ago his reputation in archi- 
tecture was world wide” and your failure to 
mention any of his more recent achievements 
would indicate that he is something of a has- 
been. 

His present international reputation is too 
secure to require defending by me or anyone else 
and you will find it very largely based on build- 
ings which he has created within the past 20 
years, among them the Imperial Hotel, which 
may be famed among tourists for “octagonal 
copper bathtubs and skyscraper furniture’’ but is 
famed among architects and engineers as the 
building which withstood the Tokyo earthquake 
more successfully than any other. 

His being dropped from Who’s Who is unim- 
portant except as proof of the unimportance of 
being dropped from Who’s Who. 

Your omission of his invention of the unit 
cement block system of construction, a develop- 
ment of the past five or six years largely con- 
fined to California, was conspicuous. 

You say “he deserted his wife and six childre n” 
but as the youngest of the desertees I should like 
to add that as far as the children were concerned 
the desertion was more or less technical as he 
provided all of us with educational advantages 
and has always maintained contact with us, my 
sister Frances, my brother David and myself 
having visited him at Taliesin within the past 
month, 

R. LLEWELLYN WRIGHT 

Chicago, Ill. 


Bright Robinson 
Sirs: 

That was a dirty dig you gave Senator Joe T 
Robinson in your issue of Sept. 23. It was 
certainly uncalled for in a magazine of your 
standing. Senator Robinson has one of the best 
minds in the senate and your remark “not too 
bright” was certainly a “blow under the belt.” 
I realize that the Senate is below the average of 
what it should be, but Senator Robinson is far 
above the average of the membership. 


M. C. Hutton 


| 





Little Rock, Ark. 
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Bets a Stein 
Sirs: 

I read with much amusement Wisconsin Peni- 
tentiary Warden Oscar Lee’s letter to Time 
in which he intimates that unless it shifts its 
editorial ways it will not be allowed to enter 
his penitentiary. 

I don’t know Lee. But I do know and have 
known quite a few wardens of jails. I found 
them, without exception, as illiterate as sea 
gulls and less graceful. I have read You Can 
Escape. It -can no more help a convict get out 
of jail than it could teach me to write a novel 
with the fourth dimension as a hero. 

In some far day wardens will not be appointed 
by politicians who are as ignorant of the vast 
wells of human nature as themselves. They will 
then approach Warden Lawes, of New York, in 
stature. They will realize that compassion and 
understanding are not merely words in a dic- 
tionary. Perhaps I am not one to romance about 
the future. Lee should not worry about books 
like You Can Escape, excellent as it is. He 
should be studying sociology from first sources. 
Any of the boys in his keeping will tell him about 
the wrongs of humanity. I'll bet him an old 
fashioned stein of Milwaukee lager that they 
can also tell him yarns about escapes that equal 
those in the book, the “tad” of which shocked 
his artistic sensibilities. 

Jim TULLy 

Hollywood, Calif. 


ee 
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One-Sided Hate Party 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 30, under “Music” and 
“Pacific Opera,” you state that “ ... San 
Francisco’s lusty rival, Los Angeles. .. .” 

To the best of my knowledge, in this year of 
1929, Los Angeles is not a rival of San Fran- 
cisco nor is San Francisco a rival of Los Angeles 
any more than the State of California is a rival 
of the State of Illinois. 

Of course, San Francisco was for many years 
rather jealous of the growth of Los Angeles, 
and the census of 1920 caused considerable pain. 
It is probable that the census of 1930 will also 
cause San Francisco some pain because even 
now it is apparent that Los Angeles has at least 
twice the population that San Francisco possesses. 

However, San Francisco has its own problems, 
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Free Stoek Market Bulletins 
That Tell You 


The Best Buys Now 


E ARE this week recommending the immediate purchase of two undervalued 
stocks which, in our opinion, represent ‘‘The Best Buys Now.”’ 


Strong stocks are hard to find in the present market when most securities have 
been declining sharply and only a mere handful have been able to make substantial 


progress on the upside. 


The Stock Market Bulletins containing the complete analyses of the two under- 
valued securities will be sent to you free upon request. Also, additional Bulletins 
that advise the proper course now with regard to the following stocks: 


ATLANTIC REFINING 
STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK 
SINCLAIR 

TEXAS CORPORATION 

INDIAN REFINING 

SCHULTE 

DAVISON CHEMICAL 
PHILADELPHIA & READING 
LEHN & FINK 

CONTINENTAL BAKING 

RADIO CORPORATION 


ANACONDA 

GOODYEAR 

AMERICAN T. & T. 

ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
SEARS ROEBUCK 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
KROGER 

GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 
PAN AMERICAN B 


Bulletins will be sent you by return mail — without obligation. 


3 Simply fill out the coupon below and all the above mentioned t 


Also acopy of an interesting booklet ‘‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU: 


AU BURN, 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 206, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Kindly send me specimen copies of 
your current Stock Market Bulle- 


tins. Also a copy of “MAKING I at ie. Es ee, ei + x obey «ade sk Geena 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does 
not obligate me in any way. vo Re Oe ey ee ee 


N EF W YOR K 
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Modine Unit Heater Mod- 

el 701 — 130 Ibs. — re- 

places over 2 tons of pipe 
coil radiation. 





Cong, 


HE successful illumination of 

“after-dark” sports events is 
but one illustration of the unusual 
development of lighting. 


It was not until heating engineers 


tooka leaf from lighting’s book—di- 
recting and controlling heat as light 
is directed and controlled — that 
entirely satisfactory and economi- 


cal industrial heating was possible. 


Modine Unit Heaters direct heat 
down into the working zone. They 
absorb the cold stratum of air that 
blankets the walls—and sometimes 
the floor—in a constantly moving 


current of warmed air. 


They are “off” or “on” in a mo- 
ment. They are up, out of the way 
—they require no floor space. 


Modines are inexpensive to install, 
simple to operate and, above all, 
they furnish even, economical heat. 


Ask for complete information —today. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


( Heating Division) 
1716 Racine Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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and so has Los Angeles. Within the past two or 
three years, though, the jealousy of San Fran- 
cisco has abated greatly, and residents of that 
city have undoubtedly found it more profitable 
to tend to their own knitting than to carry on a 


one-sided hate party. 

Anyway, San Francisco can console herself 
with the fact that she isn’t a nigger heaven like 
Los Angeles is turning out to be... . 

IT am, and have been, a staunch Republican, 
but I certainly deplore this black republicanism 
with which the Nation is being afflicted. 

R. L. Larson 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

——" 
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No Horseradish 
Sirs: 

Find enclosed clipping from the McLaughlin 
Messenger received today. Fort Yates is just 
across the line from South Dakota and is the 
old Indian Post where Custer was located at 
one time and from which the soldiers went out 
at the time they attempted to capture Sitting 
Bull and killed him near Bullhead, South Dakota. 

H. E. BEEBE 





Ipswich, S. Dak. 
The clipping: 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
If that cantankerous 
quarts of good jelly from my home after I 
had given her permission to pick wild grapes in 
my coulee will only return the jars nothing more 
will be said in the papers about this. But if she 


| doesn’t I will surely tell the world all of the 








dirty mean scandalous things I know about her 
and her low-lived tribe. There is no horseradish 
about this either. Mrs. M. E. Sandjin, Fort 


Yates, N. D. 
° " © 
Brisbanality 
Sirs: 
Writes Arthur Brisbane: 
“One word, repeated, aptly, 1o times, might 
be more effective than 1000 words.” 
Given this example to prove his contention: 
“An impetuous female, about to transfer her 
affections, finds comfort and force in repetition, 
‘I hate you, I hate you, I HATE YOU.’ Use 
of any other verb would spoil it.” 
Would not the following have been as effec- 
tive? 
“T hate you, I detest you, I LOATHE YOU.” 
Seven column inches in many papers totaling 
millions in circulation are given to this subject. 
Thanks for TimrE, one magazine at least that 
does not grind out shallow stuff just to fill space. 
FRANK S. TOWER 
West Newton, Mass. 


lice enas 
Dam-Building 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 30 
Affairs heading you made a very misleading 
statement when you give Brig.-Gen. Lytle 
Brown credit for being the builder of Wilson 
Dam. It is true General Brown was for a tinx 
in charge of the project but I consider it grossly 
unfair to give him credit for being the builder 
when as a matter of fact Lieut. Col. George R. 
Spaldings should be given credit for the major 
part of the building. There were also several 
other officers in charge from time to time and in 
behalf of. these men you have failed to give duc 


credit. . .. 
H. L. BroapFroot 


under National 


Eldon, Mo. 
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An Important 





| Announcement 





THe present hour sees a great 
change taking place in business. 
Small businesses are being gathered 
together into great institutions. The 
position of Vice-President in charge 
of Production, or Sales or Finance, 
in one of these great institutions is 
a larger responsibility than the pres- 
idency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand 
for an expansion of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s program to 
meet these changed conditions. 
We now offer to business executives 
a four-fold service, incorporating the 
results of two years of work with 
leaders of business management and 
business education. From this four- 
fold service, executives may now 
choose any one of the following 
Courses, depending on their own 
particular business requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service 
for General Executives 

2. A Special Course and Service in 
Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service in 
Production Management 


4. A Special Course and Service in 
Finance Management 


B ynen enlarged program is too 
important and far-reaching to be 
set forth in an advertisement. Its 
value to executives is admirably 
summed up in the words of Percy H. 
Johnston, President of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, who considers it “the most sig- 
nificant step taken in business edu- 
cation in the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special book- 
let describing the entire program, 
with particular reference to the new 
features. We should like to circulate 
ihis widely and to the following 
groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who rec- 
ognize that the training of competent 
associates is their major problem. 


—Executives interested especially 
in Marketing, Production and Fi- 
nahce, who want to concentrate 
their efforts along one of these 
branches of business. 

—Younger men who desire definite 
training in the management of the 
particular departments of business 
in which they are now engaged. 


For convenience, a coupon is pro- 
vided. We invite you toinform your- 
self on this great forward step in busi- 
ness education by mailing it at once. 


TIME 





Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 







HIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

This page is a personal message to the 
man who has responsibilities, who feels 
secretly that he ought to be earning sev- 
eral thousand dollars more a year, but 
who simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the bigger 
places in business. We should like to put 
into the hands of every such man a copy 
of alittle book that contains the seeds of 
self-confidence. It is called “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” and it is sent with- 
out obligation. 

We have in mind, for example, a cer- 
tain man who is now auditor of a great 
corporation in the Middle West. Until 
he was thirty-one years of age he was a 
bookkeeper. His employers had made up 
their minds that he would always be a 
bookkeeper. His wife was beginning se- 
cretly to wonder. Worst of all, he him- 
self was beginning to lose faith. 

He sent for “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” Without any great hope in its 
results, he enrolled for the Institute’s 
training. 

The first few months of his association 
with the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
were a revelation to him. He found him- 
self being initiated into fundamental 
principles of business that had hitherto 
been a mystery to him. 

He began quietly to make suggestions 
to the officials—suggestions that sur- 
prised them, because they had ceased to 
expect anything from him. They revised 
their estimate of his capacities; when 
the position of auditor became vacant, 





he was given his chance. And recently on 
an important financial problem, he 
argued against the position of the com- 
pany’s own attorneys—basing his argu- 
ments on principles which the Institute 
had taught—and by proving his point 
succeeded in saving the company $60,000. 

The self-confidence that the Institute 
gave him has transformed that man. He 
will be a vice-president of that great cor- 
poration, and at 31 he was condemned 
to be a bookkeeper for life. 


Thousands Could 

Double Their Incomes 
For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes in one year if they 
believed in themselves and had the solid 
business knowledge to back up their 
belief. 

To such men the Institute offers 
“Forging Ahead in Business” —which 
describes clearly and interestingly what 
the Institute can do for you. Thousands 
of successful men regard it as one of the 
most valuable little books they ever sent 
for. May we send it to you? The coupon 
is for your convenience. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 932 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “ Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which includes a description of 
the new Management Courses. 
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Wyar MAKES 





The boy takes his birthday watch apart to see what makes it tick. 
The boy grown older listens to the tick of uranium electrons discharged into 


space—he actually hears the atoms of the metal disintegrate. 





HE spirit is the same 
of pure science. For thirty years 
General Electric has encouraged this 
spirit—this keen play of scientists 
just beyond the border of the known. 


Both for you and for General 
Electric this policy has proved to be 
a profitable investment. For example, 
the present G-E Mazpa lamp. Years 
of purely scientific investigation pre- 
ceded this invention, which saves the 
American people about a_ billion 
dollars a year in lighting bills. 


General Electric research has made 
many such practical contributions to 
the comfort, health, and prosperity 
of us all, yet most of them owe their 
origin to ‘the purely scientific curiosity 
which is the real dynamo of General 
Electric accomplishment. As a re- 
sult, the G-E monogram is your assur- 
ance of electrical correctness and 
dependability, whether it appears on 
the motor that runs your sewing 

machine or on those that drive great 
liners out to sea. 





JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 





AT 9 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE 
N.B.C, NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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BIG BRASS COFFEE RING 
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They hopped, surged, shoved, plunged. Arms waved and fingers waggled. It was stark, 
raving business bedlam—the biggest, blackest day on the New York 


Coffee & Sugar Exchange. (See p. 36.) 
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New Curyser 


PERFORMANCE THAT STANDS ALONE 











© Chrysler Motors Corporation 


NTHUSIASTIC endorsement of the 
E new Chryslers is sweeping the 
country as added thousands learn 
through demonstration the new 
kind of performance ushered in by 
new Chrysler engineering features. 


The new Chrysler “77” and “70” 
give performance that stands alone 
—performance obtained by inten- 
sive study and scientific research 
which brought into being such new 
and epochal developments as: 


MULTI-RANGE GEAR SHIFT— 
makes driving a joy and gear-shift- 
ing easy, quick and quiet; 
DOWN-DRAFT CARBURETION — 
first adaptation of airplane fueliza- 
tion to motor cars; 


SYNCHRONIZED POWER 
SYSTEM—co-ordinated mechanism 


from radiator to rear axle; 


@ CHRYSLER 











MOTORS 





New Chrysler “77” Royal Sedan, $1695 (Special Equipment Extra) 


PARAFLEX SPRING SUSPENSION 
— new riding comfort and road 
smoothness; and 


ARCHITONIC BODIES — longer, 
wider and roomier, combining 


“dreadnought” strength, safety and 
quiet with utmost style and luxury. 


Ride a block in congested traffic, 
sprint a mile on the open highway, 
level off a single hill —and you 
realize at once that here are motor 
cars that make you master of 
modern traffic conditions. 


Arrange, too, with your nearest 
Chrysler dealer for a ride in the 
new Chrysler “66” — the lowest- 
priced six-cylinder car ever to bear 
the name of Chrysler —beautiful, 
rich and thrilling to drive—far and 
away the most astonishing six- 
cylinder value of the day. 


PRODUCTS 


MODELS AND PRICES 


$9895 CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
PRICES—Roadster, $2895; 5-Pass, Sedan, 
$2975; Town Sedan, $2975; Standard 
Coupe, $2995; Convertible Coupe, $2995; 
7-Pass. Phaeton, $3095; 7-Pass. Sedan, 
$3095; Sedan-Limousine, $3475; Custom- 
built 4-Pass. Phaeton, $3855. 


$1 595 NEW CHRYSLER “77” 
PRICES—Business Coupe, $1595; Roadster, 
$1625; Royal Coupe, $1695; Royal Sedan, 
$1695; Crown Sedan, $1775; Town Sedan, 
$1775; Crown Coupe, $1775; Convertible 
Coupe, $1795; Phaeton, $1795. 


$4945 NEW CHRYSLER “70” 
PRICES—Phaeton, $1245; Roadster, $1295; 


Business Coupe, $1295; Brougham, $1295; 
Royal Coupe, $1345; Royal Sedan, $1395. 


$985 NEW CHRYSLER “66” 
PRICES—Business Coupe, $985; Roadster, 
$995; Phaeton, $995; Brougham, $995; 
Royal Coupe, $1045; Royal Sedan, $1065. 


All prices F. O. B. Factory. (Special Equipment Extra) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

Over the White House lawns one day 
last week swarmed hundreds of dentists, 
delegates to the American Dental Con- 
vention at Washington (see p. 18). Not 
to risk missing a handshaking appoint- 
ment with the President, they had come 
early. In the White House, President 
Hoover was talking with Prime Minister 
MacDonald. The babble of the dentists 
came disturbingly to his ears. He frowned 
and excused himself to Mr. MacDonald, 
who smiled understandingly at this in- 
convenience of Democracy. Out the 
President hastened, grasped a few dental 
hands, posed hastily for photographs with 
a few of the nearest dentists, then re- 
treated into the White House. Miffed 
were the officers of the Dental Association. 
President Hoover had not got around to 
shaking their hands. 
@ At six o’clock Wednesday afternoon 
the President and the Prime Minister 
bade their official: farewells. That eve- 
ning, unofficially, they disported together 
at a stag dinner given by Secretary of 
State Stimson. Contrary to precedent 
is it for U. S. presidents to accept informal 
social invitations, but President Hoover, 
to make a final friendly gesture, flouted 
the ceremonious rule. 
@ Later in the week the President, like 
millions of other U. S. stay-at-homes, 
fiddled with radio dials, inclined his ear 
to a loud-speaker. Not a word did he 
miss. He was listening to the now 
familiar voice of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald speaking before stiff-shirted no- 
tables and receptive microphones at a 
dinner in Manhattan. Told that there 
was a telephone call from an intimate 
friend, the President said: “Tell him I’m 
too busy.” 
@ Irwin Boyle Laughlin, longtime diplo- 
mat, was appointed by President Hoover 
to succeed Ogden H. Hammond, resigned, 
as Ambassador to Spain (see col. 3). 
@ To the White House the President 
summoned High Tariff Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Watson and Generalissimo Smoot. 
He asked first one, then the other about 
prospects of Tariff Bill early passage in 
the Senate. Mournfully Senator Watson 
predicted that the special tariff session of 
the Senate would end without passing any 
Tariff Bill. Less pessimistic, Senator 
Smoot conceded a “chance” of a final 
Senate vote on the tariff next month (see 
p. 16). . 


@ Northward in a special car journeyed 
President & Mrs. Hoover, the Attorney- 
General Mitchells, the Secretary of 
Agriculture Hydes, and few more. At 
Philadelphia. they detrained informally 











IRWIN BoyLeE LAUGHLIN 


Mr. Hoover admired his waterworks work. 
(See col. 3) 


and proceeded to Shibe Park to see the 
fifth game of the world series (see p. 66). 
As the party entered their bunting-draped 
box, a victrola attached to an amplifier 
blared “Hail to the Chief,” while the 
crowd cheered. When in a pandemoniac 
last inning rally, the Athletics won the 
game and series, the President smiled, 
clapped politely. 
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THE CABINET 
Steel-Sired Diplomat 


In Pittsburgh the name of Laughlin has 
a potency approaching that of Carnegie, 
Frick, Mellon. Pittsburgh’s steel-minded 
burghers do homage to the firm name: 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Last week, 
on recommendation of Pennsylvania’s Sen- 
ator Reed, President Hoover appointed 
bald, courtly Irwin Boyle Laughlin, long- 
time diplomat, as Ambassador to Spain. 

After his graduation from Yale, Irwin 
Laughlin took a lowly job in the ancestral 
steel corporation. Ten years later he re- 
signed as secretary of the company to 
embrace a diplomatic career. One of the 
wealthiest of the necessarily moneyed 
diplomatic corps, he began as a humble 
secretary, advanced by ability as much as 
influence. During his 23-year diplomatic 
ascendancy he served in Athens, Tokyo, 
Peking, Bangkok, St. Petersburg, London. 
Berlin. Golf he plays, but prefers to collect 
art, read, dine elegantly. Since his retire- 
ment from the diplomatic service in 1926 
he has lived in a big stone house in Wash- 
ington, which he has adorned with old 
French stone carvings under the eaves, a 
formal French garden. Close friends are 
Art Lovers Laughlin and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon. 

When Walter Hines Page was ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, he told 
President Wilson, in recommending his 
then secretary for ministerhood: “I depend 
on him [Laughlin] more than all the rest 
of my staff together. I can hardly imagine 
a more careful or conscientious man.” 
While Secretary of Commerce, President 


Hoover was impressed by Laughlin’s ability 


when, as minister at Athens, he aided U. S. 
corporations in securing a munificent con- 
tract for waterworks construction. A man 
of affairs with long foreign experience, he 
precisely fits the Hoover pattern for 
diplomats. 


Copper & Air Man 
(See front cover) 

In appointing an ambassador, it is cus- 
tomary for the State Department to select 
a candidate who is persona grata to the 
government of the country concerned. 
When, last week, the U. S. Senate con- 
firmed the appointment of Manhattan’s 
Harry Frank Guggenheim as Ambassador 
to Cuba, the question of acceptability was 
quite ideally met. Mr. Guggenheim is 
well acquainted with Cuban problems, 
Cuban people. But there were more than 
personal reasons for his appointment hav- 
ing been welcome to “El Gallo” (The 
Rooster), President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales of Cuba. For the very fact that 
Mr. Guggenheim and not a more ex- 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





perienced professional diplomat had _ re- 
ceived the Cuban post was an indication 
that relations between the U. S. and Cuba 
were not as strained as they had last fort- 
night appeared. 

The situation which had held up Mr. 
Guggenheim’s confirmation while Secre- 
tary of State Stimson hurriedly consulted 
with the Senate Foreign’ Relations Com- 
mittee resulted partly from an_anti- 
Machado resolution received by the Senate 
and partly from a series of suits for dam- 
ages brought against the Cuban govern- 
ment by U. S. citizens. High were the 
crimes and misdemeanors of “El Gallo” as 
recited by the aggrieved petitioners. He 
had violated the Cuban constitution. He 
had illegally manipulated the rich national 
lottery. His administration had been guilty 
of extravagance, fraud,. political coercion, 
assassination. Furthermore, he had 
trampled upon the rights of U. S. citizens. 
So maintained the petition, which sug- 
gested invoking the Platt Amendment. 

The Platt Amendment, as Candidate 
Alfred Emanuel Smith did not know but 
promised to find out during the campaign 
(Time, July 23, 1928), was a rider on the 
Army appropriation act of 1901. It de- 
fined the terms under which Cuba might 
have its liberty, subject to intervention 
by the U. S. if and when the terms were 
violated. It was the possibility of Platt 
Amendment intervention which last fort- 
night was bothering “El Gallo.” Doubtless 
Mr. Guggenheim, too, perused the Platti- 
tudes with close attention. In the end, 
however, the Senate decided that Cuban 
affairs, though vexed, were not critical. 
The situation called for the ability and 
popularity of a Harry Guggenheim, did 
not call for the long professional training 
of, for instance, a Hugh Gibson. 

Nevertheless, it was no sinecure that 
the new ambassador was taking over. Even 
discounting the anti-Machado petition as 
representing a volatile temperament in- 
fluenced by a political and personal bias, 
there still remained the injured U. S. cit- 
izens and their grievances against the 
Cuban state. The five chief cases, each 
christened for its claimant, are: .« 

Harrah Case. U. S. Citizen Charles J. 
Harrah built himself a narrow-gauge rail- 
road to haul sand into Havana. In 1917 
his tracks were torn up, apparently at the 
order of one Manuel de La Cruz, member 
of the Cuban congress. The prosecution 
quailed before the offender’s position as a 
national legislator. Mr. Harrah. valued his 
road at $700,000, sued also for loss of in- 
come. Both Mr. Harrah and the Cuban 
government have consented to arbitrate 
this case. 


Smith Case. U. S. Citizen Walter F. 
Smith owned a tract of land east of 
Havana. He claims that a Cuban real 
estate company seized his land and made 
it into a bathing beach and a golf course, 
without reimbursement to hime 

Stanton Case. Mrs. Walter Stanton, 
U. S. citizen and widow, claims a refund 
on municipal bonds which she says the 
City of Havana repudiated. 

Betancourt Case. U.S. Citizen Alfred 
Betancourt owned sand dredges and other 


equipment which he maintains were seized 
by the Cuban government. 

Barlow Case (by far the most con- 
spicuous). U. S. Citizen Joseph E. Bar- 
low has for some ten years been quarreling 
with the Cuban government. He bought 














International 


Dr. STERLING RUFFIN 
This time, he protested too. 


(See col. 3) 


up, reputedly for $500, an old Spanish 
grant to land extending as far around a 
given point “as a dog’s bark could be 
heard.” The land now includes 32 city 
blocks in the heart of Havana. The Cuban 
government, however, considering the an- 
tiquity of Mr. Barlow’s claim and the 
peculiar method of bounding his grant, 
has refused to admit his title. So for a 
long time Mr. Barlow has been appealing 
to the U. S. government and once threat- 
ened to “bust on the nose” the Hon. Frank 
Billings Kellogg, predecessor to Mr. Stim- 
son as Secretary of State, for not taking 
enough interest in his claim. “Barlow,” 
said Dr. Orestes Ferrara, Cuban Am- 
bassador to the U. S., “has been for 30 
years a public nuisance.” 

In addition to these five cases, Ambassa- 
dor Guggenheim will have some perplex- 
ities concerning Cuban dissatisfaction with 
the U. S. tariff on sugar. There appears 
every possibility that the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill now being debated by the U. S. 
Senate (see p. 16) will carry an increase 
in the sugar duty. Even if the tariff is left 
at its present level, Cubans will be angry. 
They want a lower tariff. They claim that 
a majority of Cuba’s 175 “centrals” are 
now operating at a loss or barely paying 
expenses. For some years they have been 
crying tariff reduction. Should Congress 
reply with a tariff increase, U. S. popular- 
ity in Cuba would rapidly wane, nor would 
Cubans be eager to trade with U. S. busi- 
nessmen in Cuba. 


To the solution of problems in sugar 
and suits, Ambassador Guggenheim brings 
an experience chiefly in copper, basic metal 
of his family’s fortune, and aviation, his 


and his father’s enthusiasm for the past 
decade. 

Young Harry Guggenheim’s first copper 
contact came in 1908, when, aged 17, he 
left Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School, went 
to an American Smelting & Refining prop- 
erty at Aguas Calientes, Mexico, where he 
learned to study and analyze men, mules 
and copper ores. Then he went to Eng- 
land, took a chemistry degree at Cam- 
bridge, won his Blue at tennis. The next 
stop was South America, where he was 
sent to develop Chile Copper Co. He laid 
down water pipe-lines 40 miles long, 
power-lines from the sea coast 80 miles 
away, built in the mountainous desert a 
mining town with a population of 10,000, 
made Chile Copper Co. world’s cheapest 
low-grade producer in the world. 

With the War came Mr. Guggenheim’s 
interest in aviation. In March 1917, while 
taking a holiday in Florida, he saw the 
U. S. was at the War’s threshold. He 
bought a Curtiss flying boat, took private 
instruction, and, when War was declared, 
received a lieutenant’s commission in the 
naval air forces. Sent overseas, he organ- 
ized naval air stations in England, France, 
Italy, won from the Italian government 
the Brevetto Superiore. After the War 
came another copper interlude, also the 
development of Chilean nitrate and Bo- 
livian tin. But he was now engaged in 
the financial and business side of mining 
rather than the engineering, and finance 
did not so much appeal to him. When 
Chile Copper Co. was sold to Anaconda, 
he came back to the U. S., built himself 
his fine Norman manor on Long Island, 
had otherwise no occupation. 

From this idleness aviation rescued him. 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New 
York University was trying to raise money 
for an aviation course. He asked Mr. 
Guggenheim to write a money-getting 
letter. Mr. Guggenheim wrote the letter, 
showed it to his father for any suggestions 
that might improve it. So effective was 
the appeal that it immediately “sold” 
Daniel Guggenheim on aviation, resulted 
in the elder Guggenheim himself estab- 
lishing the now famed $2,500,000 Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. It was as president of this 
Fund that Harry Guggenheim met Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh just before the latter’s 
Atlantic flight. After Col. Lindbergh’s re- 
turn from Paris, the Fund made him its 
Technical Advisor and promoted his state- 
to-state cross-country junket. Current 
Fund activities include experimental work 
in fog-flying and a $100,000 competition 
for the safest airplane. 


CORRUPTION 


Bedroom & Courtroom 


In December 1919, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the U. S., was sick. To his 
bedroom came a committee of U. S. Sen- 
ators, appointed to inquire into the Presi- 
dent’s physical condition. A member of 
this committee was Albert Bacon Fall of 
New Mexico. Into the sick man’s room 
marched the Senators. At them glared 


Dr. Sterling Ruffin, friend and physician of 
the President, against whose warning the 
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visit had been permitted. The Senators 
eyed the sick man, some sympathetically, 
some suspiciously. Then to the Presi- 
dent’s bedside strode Senator Fall. He 
would see how sick the President was. 
Before indignant Dr. Ruffin could inter- 











International 
ALBERT BACON FALL 
No one pulled back his blankets. 


vene, Senator Fall had dragged back the 
covers under which the sick President lay 
huddled. 

In January 1924, Albert Bacon Fall was 
sick; He was not any longer a Senator. 
He had recently (March 1923) resigned 
as Secretary of the Interior. He was sus- 
pected of bribery and corruption in con- 
nection with the oil scandals of the Har- 
ding administration. Now a Senate Com- 
mittee was investigating im, now Sena- 
tors were wondering how sick he was. 
But the Senators of 1924 were more con- 
siderate than the Senator of 1919. In- 
stead of invading his room, of removing his 
blankets, they sent a committee of doctors 
to report on his condition. One member of 
that committee was Dr. Sterling Ruffin. 
The doctors reported that Mr. Fall was 
well able to appear at the oil investigation 
hearings. 

In the past fortnight oil investigations 
have again been in progress. Mr. Fall was 
appearing before the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, still charged with having 
accepted a $100,000 bribe from Oilman 
Edward Laurence Doheny. Mr. Fall was 
sick again. He appeared at court but, 
early in the proceedings, collapsed. Again 
doctors were appointed to examine him. 
Again Dr. Sterling Ruffin was among the 
court’s appointees. This time, Fall and his 
ittorneys protested, so also did Dr. Ruffin. 
Thereupon Judge William Hitz announced 
that one of his medical assistants had been 
withdrawn for personal reasons, appointed 
another physician in Dr. Ruffin’s place. 

Whether Mr. Fall was sick or was not 
sick in 1924, there remained no question 
about his condition last week. The doctors 
appointed by the court agreed with Mr. 
Fall’s own physician that Mr. Fall was in- 


deed a sick man. His right lung was con- 
gested. He showed every symptom of 
bronchial pneumonia. He was in an ex- 
tremely susceptible condition for catch- 
ing a cold, and a cold, once caught, might 
well terminate fatally. 

Justice Hitz apparently felt that a mis- 
trial ruling was in order. So did Atlee 
Pomerene, onetime Ohio Senator (1911- 
23) now the government’s special counsel 
in the oil cases. Mr. Pomerene rose in 
court and asked that the mistrial ruling be 
immediately announced. Then the door 
of the courtroom opened. A procession 
entered. It included Mr. Fall, pale, tired, 
bolstered by strychnine, reclining in a 
wheel chair. On one side of the wheel 
chair walked a trained nurse. Back of the 
wheel chair came Mr. Fall’s doctor, cousin, 
wife, two daughters and Witness Doheny. 
Dr. Safford and cousin Houston Fall lifted 
Mr. Fall out of the wheel chair, tucked 
him into a big green morris chair provided 
for him throughout the hearing. Mr. Fall 
was feeling better. He did not want a 
mistrial declared. He wanted, said Attor- 
ney Frank J. Hogan, “to be vindicated 
before passing into the Great Beyond.” 

Undecided, Justice William Hitz looked 
at the prisoner, asked his attorneys if they 
were well aware of the doctors’ report on 
the condition of the accused. The attor- 
neys said they were. “I deny the Govern- 
ment’s motion [for mistrial],” said Jus- 
tice Hitz. “Call the jury.” 

The most interested trial-witness was 
Oilman Doheny, for should Mr. Fall not 
be convicted of having been bribed by Mr. 
Doheny,:the indictment of Mr. Doheny as 
briber would be dropped. 


° 


Lethal Mudballs 

During a political campaign charges of 
“crime and corruption” are favorite mis- 
siles of contending candidates. Last week 
in polyglot, steel-making northern Indiana, 
candidates for the coming election were 
given charged grenades to throw. A Fed- 
eral “clean-up” campaign produced grand 
jury indictments against’ 299 residents of 
East Chicago,: Gary, South Bend, Ft. 
Wayne, on charges of violating liquor, 
white slave, narcotic and automobile theft 
laws. In East Chicago, Mayor Raleigh P. 
Hale, Republican candidate for re-election, 
and the Chiefs of Police and Detectives 
were all arrested for multifarious viola- 
tions of Prohibition laws. 

No safe pastime is it to expose transgres- 
sions of city officials and gangsters in the 
Chicago neighborhood. Samuel Goldberg, 
East Chicago grocer, had told the Federal 
grand jury “too much.” Uneasily he con- 
fided to Federal officials that he had been 
threatened by members of the East Chi- 
cago police force. Then a Negro friend of 
his persuaded him to go for a stroll. He 
was “put on the spot,” plugged full of 
gangster bullets. There armed citizens 
stood guard night and day to prevent a 
general witness massacre. 

Unterrorized, U. S. District Attorney 
Oliver M. Loomis, prosecutor of the ac- 
cused 299, began an investigation of sus- 
pected election frauds in violent and cor- 
ruptible northern Indiana. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Debated the tariff bill. 
@ Adopted an amendment permitting 
manufacturers and organized labor to in- 
tervene in customs cases involving valua- 
tion and classification of imported mer- 
chandise; rejected an amendment permit- 
ting them to intervene in customs cases 
involving reappraisement and _ protest 
against collectors decisions. 
@ Adopted a Cutting Amendment to elim- 
inate from the -tariff bill the ban on 
“obscene” books (see p. 16). 
@ Rejected the King Amendment propos- 
ing to grant independence to the Philip- 
pines; rejected the Broussard Amendment 
providing an international conference to 
decide on Philippine independence (see 
D: 37). 
@ Confirmed the appointment of Harry 
Frank Guggenheim as Ambassador to 
Cuba (see p. 13). 





The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. House 


of Representatives: 
@ Held a two and one-half minute ses- 
sion, adjourned for three more days. 


PROHIBITION 
Crime in Purchase? 

There is nothing in the 18th Amend- 
ment or the Volstead Act to prevent any 
thirsty U. S. citizen from buying a drink. 
"Leggers and speakeasy proprietors are 
lawbreakers only because they sell liquor 








International 
FATHER OF THE 18th AMENDMENT 
Caveat emptor. 


and transport it. Their customers may be 
scofflaws but they are not criminals. 

The distinction between buyer and seller 
may appear illogical, but the exemption 
of the liquor purchaser was not made 
carelessly, inadvertently. In 1918, when 
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Prohibition enactment was being debated, 
Senator Hardwick of Georgia frightened 
Drys by proposing that pending liquor 
legislation should prohibit the purchase 
and use of intoxicants as well as their sale 
and transportation. Senator Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, father of the 18th Amend- 
ment, urgently explained that the Amend- 
ment, by prohibiting the manufacture, 
transportation, possession and sale of 
liquor, contained enough provisions to 
stamp out the liquor traffic. If no liquor 
were available, there would be none to 
use or buy it. The Senator did not add 
that it would probably have been impos- 
sible to pass the Amendment or the Act 
with purchase and use prohibited. 

Last week, however, Senator Sheppard 
changed part of his mind. He still had 
no thought of trying to legislate against 
the use of liquor. But he did want to 
amend the Volstead Act to make the buyer 
of liquor equally guilty with the seller. 

Growth in favorable sentiment toward 
Prohibition, said Senator Sheppard, had 
made possible this extension of the Vol- 
stead Act. Furthermore, the Senator was 
annoyed by last fortnight’s decision in the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia, clearly exculpating a purchaser 
of liquor from any guilt in the transporta- 
tion of what he had bought (Time, Oct. 
14). Senator Sheppard therefore offered 
to the Senate an amendment adding pur- 
chase to manufacture, transportation, pos- 
session, sale and other activities forbidden 
under the Volstead Act. 

The Sheppard Amendment reached no 
vote, became no law. It was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, appeared un- 
likely to reappear during the present Con- 
gressional session. But it precipitated a 
storm of dispute among Drys as well as 
Wets. The Wets, of course, flayed the 
idea as a further encroachment on Liberty, 
a further botching of a bad law. They 
said it would make millions of additional 
criminals, fill jails beyond the bursting 
point. Drys were divided in their opinion. 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. and Senator 
Watson of Indiana were favorable. Such 
potent Drys as Idaho’s Borah and Nebras- 
ka’s Norris were opposed. The Anti- 
Saloon League weaseled, said it would con- 
sult its attorney. The press agent of the 
Methodists announced: “The amendment 
is particularly needful because of the bla- 
tant boastings of certain wealthy men who 
have told of their transactions with boot- 
leggers.” 


HUSBANDRY 
Town & Country 


Surprised and happy was the Hoffman 
household last week when Craig Hoffman, 
wealthy New Jersey farmer, was brought 
home from jail. Brooding and resentful 
were the Polish mill workers of Manville, 
N. J. when they heard of Hoffman’s 
release. Six weeks ago (Time, Sept. 2) 
four ragged children from Manville’s 
Poletown, two little Kolesars and two 
little Klementoviches, made an expedition 
to Farmer Hoffman’s cornfield to snitch a 
few ears of corn for a “roast.” As they 
crept through the tall corn rows a gun was 





fired close by. Johnny Kolesar, riddled 
with shot, died that evening. The two 
Klementoviches were also struck. Johnny’s 
sister identified Craig Hoffman as “the 
man in the brown pants” who fired the 
shot. Hoffman was hustled off to jail, 
held without bail. 

After six weeks the Grand Jury found 
the evidence against Farmer Hoffman in- 
sufficient. It supported his alibi, doubted 
Anna Kolesar’s identification. Sole sus- 
pect of the murder, he was released un- 
conditionally. The county prosecutor 
stated that unless new evidence was pre- 
sented, the murder case was closed. 


THE TARIFF 
Obscenity Bypath 
The Senate continued its struggle with 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Minute 
seemed the possibility that it would even 


begin to debate schedules before the clos- 
ing of the special session. Yet Senators, 





Acme 
SENATOR CUTTING 


“Two-by-four Clerks” v. Voltaire. 


unmindful or unworried, last week made 
little tariff progress, went instead down 
two attractive bypaths. One bypath was 
the issue of Philippine Independence (see 
p. 17). Another was the issue of censor- 
ship, by U. S. Customs officials, of alleg- 
edly obscene books imported to U. S. 
shores. 

The decency debate was precipitated by 
Senator Bronson Cutting, Harvard-edu- 
cated New Mexico Republican. He main- 
tained that Customs officials are not quali- 
fied to pass upon literary imports. A 
recent example of the Customs censor- 
ship was the barring of Voltaire’s Candide, 
for centuries a classic, yet officially con- 
sidered unfit for U. S. consumption. Other 
famed books barred from U. S. ports in- 
clude unexpurgated editions of the Arabian 
Nights, various of the works of Aris- 
tophanes, Balzac, Rousseau, Havelock 
Ellis. Ridiculous, said Senator Cutting, 
was a situation in which “two-by-four 
clerks” could decide what the U. S. public 


might read. Allied with Senator Cutting 
were Senators Borah, Wheeler, Tydings, 
Norris, La Follette. 

Most of the Administration Republicans 
and several Southern Democrat Senators 
opposed the amendment, which finally 
passed only by a 38 to 36 vote. Further- 
more, Utah’s Reed Smoot (opposed) an- 
nounced that the amendment would be 
voted upon again when the tariff bill is 
reported out by the Committee of the 
Whole. If the amendment stands, Customs 
officials can still bar “indecent pictures 
and transparencies,’ contraceptives, and 
books or other printed matter advocating 
forcible resistance to U. S. law or threat- 
ening the persons of U. S. citizens. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Dislodged 


In 1927 when Calvin Coolidge was Pres- 
ident, silence was golden. Using nothing 
but silence, John Christian Lodge, grand- 
uncle of Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
was elected Mayor of Detroit. Now that 
Herbert Hoover is President, silence is still 
fashionable, but not so popular. Neither 


~ is Col. Lindbergh. And Mayor Lodge, still 


using silence as his chief campaign trick, 
ran third last week in Detroit’s mayoralty 


primary. The leader: John W. Smith, 
mayor before Lodge. 
—_ ——_ 
Errand Boys 
Pedagogs and libertarians join this 


week celebrating the 7oth birthday of 


Columbia University’s shaggy John 
Dewey, pedagog, libertarian, “greatest 
living U. S. philosopher.” Philosopher 


Dewey celebrated the coming event him- 
self by marching last week, as chairman 
of a new league for independent political 
action, to a radio microphone to broad- 
cast his indictment of U. S. politics. His 
phrases sounded earnest but threadbare. 
Excerpt: 

“The old. parties have continued to 
mouth the old phrases and flaunt the old 
slogans . . . behind the scenes they have 
surrendered abjectly to big business in- 
terests and become their errand boys.” 


@ 








Football 

On Nov. 5 the people of New York City 
will elect a mayor. Outstanding issue in the 
campaign has been the year-old Rothstein 
murder case (TIME, Dec. 24) with accom- 
panying charges of laxity and corruption 
in the present Tammany administration, 
headed by _ re-election-seeking Mayor 
James John Walker. Last fortnight, New 
Yorkers were surprised to hear that George 
A. McManus, labelled by the police as 
The-Man-Who-Killed-Rothstein, would be 
brought to trial on Oct. 15. Last week New 
Yorkers were disappointed to hear that the 
trial had been postponed to Nov. 12. For, 
said Judge Charles C. Nott Jr., city mag- 
istrate, “under no circumstances” would 
the trial be held while the election was 
still pending and the case remained a po- 
litical football. Judge Nott, a Republican, 
is no Tammany man. Tammany opponents 
nevertheless flayed the postponement. 
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TERRITORIES 


“Switzerland of America” 


Great was the impression made by Gen- 
eral Pershing’s “Lafayette, we are here.” 
Perhaps he would have caused an even 
greater thrill had he said, “Lafayette, nous 
sommes arrivés.’ But it remained for 
another U. S. soldier and statesman to 
make so perfect a gesture. Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, after taking oath last 
week on his late great father’s presidential 
Bible as ninth U. S. civil governor at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, spoke in Spanish the 
first 200 words of his inaugural speech. 
The remainder of the speech was delivered 
in English, but inasmuch as no previous 
U. S. -governor of Porto Rico had ever 
spoken inaugurally in Spanish, and as 
Colonel Roosevelt had studied Spanish 
only since the announcement of his ap- 
pointment to his position (Time, April 23), 
the Porto Ricans were impressed. 

But for its bilingual twist, the new gov- 
ernor’s speech might not have been con- 
sidered extraordinary. The Colonel re- 
called how his late, great father, only 
U. S. president to visit Porto Rico, had 
called the island “the Switzerland of 
America.” He referred to his duties as 
“our work,” asked for “team-play, shoulder 
to shoulder.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt contributed to the fit- 
ness of things by dancing a native danza 
with Senator Antonio R. Barcelo, politi- 
cal strong man. Also, the new Governor 
stood up, grinning, for “La Borinquena,” 
unofficial island anthem, as well as for 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

‘The Roosevelt idea of his job, as ap- 
proved by President Hoover: to be not 
merely Governor of Porto Rico but U. S. 
Ambassador to the Caribbean. 


ae en 


Freedom with Ruin 


Last week the Senate of the U. S., la- 
boring to pass a tariff bill, paused to dis- 
cuss, vote upon, and reject two proposals 
designed to secure independence for the 
Philippine Islands. After Senator William 
H. King of Utah had suggested immedi- 
ate Philippine independence, Senator 
Broussard of Louisiana brought forward 
the same idea in modified form, together 
with a provision that Philippine imports 
should be subject to tariff duties. The 
King proposal was rejected; the Broussard 
proposal was overwhelmed. 

That the issue of Philippine indepen- 
dence—an issue raised by the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in 1900 and a Demo- 
cratic ideal almost realized by the late, 
great Woodrow Wilson—should turn up as 
a by-product of a tariff debate might ap- 
pear a matter of astonishment. But the 
Philippines and the Tariff have one thing 
in common—Sugar. Senator’King’s Utah 
is a great beet sugar State. Senator Brous- 
sard’s Louisiana is a great cane-sugar 
State. The Senators did not argue about 
imperialism, about the rights of the Fili- 
pino, about the ethical or sentimental as- 
pects of independence for the Philippines. 
They argued about Philippine sugar, vege- 
table oils and tobacco. Not free Filipinos 
but free trade was chief topic of debate. 





Sugar Senator Broussard talked, of 
course, about “unjust competition.” By 
that he meant the fact that all Philippine 
products are admitted to the U. S. duty 
free. Under the Payne-Aldrich Tariff of 
1909 free sugar imports from the Islands 
were limited to 300,000 tons yearly. Later 
this restriction was removed. -During hear- 
ings on the present tariff bill an attempt 
was made to restore it. This movement 
was blocked through the influence of Sec- 
retary of State Stimson, who, a onetime 
(1927-29) Philippine governor, said that 
a tax on Philippine sugar would ruin the 
Islands. The sugar Senators, arguing chiefly 
to impress their sugar-growing constitu- 
ents, assumed that if the Filipinos were 
made a free people as they have so long 
agitated to be, -it would not bother the 
U. S. conscience whether they were ruined 
or not. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Aberdeen Show ; 


One afternoon last week at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground (Md.), a fringe of peo- 
ple stood behind a hemp rope. A ‘soldier 
passed down the line proffering a roll of 
cotton batting. The people were advised 
to stuff bits of the cotton into their ears, 
stand on their toes, gape their mouths. A 
moment later there broke forth from eight 
sinister-nosed 75mm. anti-aircraft guns a 
maddening, vicious cacaphony that made 
trouser-legs tremble and skirts sway in 
waves of force. High in the bright ceiling, 
some 2,000 ft. above, innocent bits of cot- 
ton appeared, no bigger than those in the 
ears of the crowd, trailing a red finger 
towed by a tiny airplane. 

Three times the airplane dragged the 
“sleeve” target, at the end of a 2,000 ft. 
line, across the sky. Once it was not fired 
upon because both ship and target were 
too close to the sun. Once only two guns of 
the battery had firing data from the new 
electrical automatic range-finding appa- 
ratus. Spectators at the show—the 11th 
annual meeting of the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation—later learned that the total of 


200 rounds fired had made only a score’ 


of shrapnel tears in the red cloth finger. 
Previously they had seen two four-gun, 
multiple-mounted .50 calibre Browning ma- 
chine guns blow forth eight sulphur-colored 
blossoms, fling white-hot missiles at a sim- 
ilar aerial target to score 36 direct hits. 

A new Christie light tank, powered with 
a Liberty motor, plunged and reared across 
a churned-up field at 40 m. p. h. With the 
track-laying belt removed, this tank had 
gone 69 m. p. h., might go go m. p. h. on 
a good road. 

From a flight of six Curtiss. Condors 
7,000 ft. aloft, the largest U. S. Army 
bomb was released, a 4,000 lb. mass streak- 
ing down into a_ bullet-nibbled, shell- 
gnawed wood. A majestic, gloomy geyser 
of earth and debris arose, hiding the trees. 
At the edge of the range, some two miles 
away, listeners heard a long dull booommm. 

Accompanied by a small thunderclap 
and two cinnamon clouds, a_railway- 
mounted 14-in. coastal gun hurled a 1.560 
lb. projectile 25 miles out into Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


Watching wave follow wave of infantry, 
machine gun and artillery units in a mimic 
motorized attack, the maneuvers’ distin- 
guished guests, including Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams in a brown 
and battered Harvard hat, knew that few 
soldiers would walk to the next war. 


JUDICIARY 


Bleacher Trial 


Prisoner No. 1 was “Tootsie” Herbert. 
Prisoner No. 2 was Dave Kaufman. Pris- 
oner No. 20 was Charley (“The Bum’’) 
Gershowitz. Prisoner No. 45 was Her- 
man Berman. Prisoner No. 65 was Abra- 
ham Pepper. Prisoner No. 73 was Good- 
man Levy. Prisoner No. 86 was Hyman 
Matofsky. There were, in all, 81 prisoners 
(five of the 86 being absent, nolle prossed 
or admittedly guilty). New York poultry 
men all, indicted under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, all being tried simultaneously 
in the court of Federal Judge John C. 
Knox, they presented several difficult prob- 
lems in the administration of justice. 

First problem was the courtroom’s seat- 
ing capacity. Solution: Carpenters banged 
and hammered, put up a six-tier bleacher, 
collected $417. Cross-pieces of white pine. 
at 16-inch intervals, marked off the benches 
into 86 numbered seats. Each prisoner 
had a number corresponding to his seat so 
that a roll could be called and absentees 
quickly detected. Lawyers for the de- 
fendants vainly objected to the cramped 
quarters of their charges. 

Second problem was getting a jury. With 
81 defendants, the trial seemed likely to 
last two months or more. Veniremen 
viewed the case with alarm. On the first 
day of the trial there were so many venire- 
men and so many accused that the pris- 
oners had to move out into the corridors. 
The Government summoned 106 venire- 
men before a jury could be selected. 

Third problem was rounding up the 
prisoners, who, out on bail, were still con- 
ducting their businesses and living in their 
homes. Several sent brothers, friends or 
other proxies to answer to their names and 
numbers. One morning 13 prisoners ar- 
rived several minutes after proceedings 
had started. Judge Knox had to threaten 
to keep all the accused in jail until the 
conclusion of the trial if attendance rec- 
ords did not show an improvement. 

Fourth problem was getting witnesses 
to testify. The 81 accused, technically a 
trust, are really claimed to have operated 
a “racket” in poultry similar to the food 
rackets common to all large U. S. cities 
newadays. They had formed a poultry as- 
sociation, lined up the poultry butchers 
(chiefly in Jewish sections of Brooklyn), 
raised poultry prices and divided the in- 
creased profits between butchers and asso- 
ciation. The Government claimed that 
member-butchers were allotted certain 
customers, that non-member butchers Were 
intimidated and assaulted. One Govern- 
ment witness, a onetime association mem- 
ber, apparently remembered nothing of 
the story he had last winter recited to a 
Grand Jury. “I received an injury to my 
jaw,” said he, “and it affected my 
memory.” 
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Testy Dentists 


President Hoover vexed the convention 
of the American Dental Association at 
Washington last week by only greeting a 
few of them (see p. 13).* Also they were 
cross because they did not get the news- 
paper publicity which conventioneers ex- 
pect. Partly that was not their fault. 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s visit to 
Washington and two sensational strang- 
lings filled Washington papers and clogged 
national press services. But the dentists 
themselves were also to blame. Enterpris- 
ing organizations do not wait for reporters 
to attend their meetings. Good publicity 
committees send information, well pre- 
pared, to the newspapers. The dentists did 
not have one convention speech to give 
out. They preferred to horde them for 
printing in their own professional maga- 
zine during the coming months, when 
public interest in their work will be diffuse 
and weak. 

Campaigning for next year’s presidency 
was hard-bitten. Dr. Percy Howe of 
Harvard Dental School ended his term 
last week. Dr. Robert Boyd Bogle of 
Nashville, president-elect last year, as- 
sumed the presidency. Who would be 
chosen president-elect? Army dentists and 
those who served in the Dental Corps 
during the War electioneered for Col. 
Robert T. Oliver of the Army Dental 
Corps. Others wanted Dr. Martin Dewey 
of Manhattan. Incoming President Bogle 
was so eagerly interested in such associa- 
tion politics that he was typically ungra- 
cious to those few reporters who wanted 
dental information for their readers. He 

















Harris & Ewing 
DENTIST-PRESIDENT BOGLE 


“No time for detective stories.” 


is a big, bald man, ponderous in move- 
ment, pontifical in talk. Son of a doctor 
*Had the dentists found the President in a 
better mood, they would have been interested, 
when he smiled, in his teeth. On the left-side 
the upper molars are worn down, presumably 
by chewing pipes and cigars, to a peculiar slant 
which helped earn him his campaign sobriquet 
of “Beaver Man.” 


and one of the few U. S. dentists with a 
medical degree, he is a triple specialist— 
exodontia (tooth-pulling), roentgenology 
(x-ray) and oral surgery. His dental con- 
stituents admire him for being on the staff 
of four Nashville hospitals, for working in 
his office 10 to 15 hours daily, for reading 
no books or magazines except those which 
“concern my work,” for having “no time 
for civic interests or detective stories.” 

While the run of dentists tired them- 
selves attending lectures, looking at ex- 
hibits, seeing Washington sights, buying 
tourist knicknacks for the folks at home, 
Dr. Bogle confabulated with henchmen. 
Candidate Dewey confabulated, also Can- 
didate Oliver. After covert dickers the 
association elected the Army’s Robert T. 
Oliver their president-elect for 1930-31. 
An able dental technician, President-Elect 
Oliver is, like almost all his colleagues, not 
an important scientist. Neither Who’s 
Who in America nor American Men of 
Science recognizes him. Neither do these 
compilations recognize outgoing President 
Howe or incoming President Bogle. 

While the convention itself was whirling 
through its program and politics, Roman 
Catholic members taxied across Washing- 
ton to the new Georgetown (Roman 
Catholic) Dental School and formed, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston (Trme, Dec. 24, 
1928), the National Guild of St. Apollonia. 
St. Apollonia had her teeth broken out of 
her mouth, for torture.* 


Mouse & Dog Man 

Everywhere that Dr. Clarence Cook 
Little (Sc. D.) goes, there go his mice 
and Scotch terriers. They followed him 
from the assistant directorship of the Car- 
negie Institution station for Experimental 
Evolution at Washington (resigned 1922), 
from a research association at Harvard 
Medical School (resigned 1921 and again 
1925), from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Maine (resigned 1925), and from 
the presidency of the University of Mich- 
igan (resigned last spring). Last week the 
mice were at Bar Harbor, Me., in the Ros- 
coe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory for 
Cancer Research, of which Dr. Little has 
taken charge. The dogs were waiting for 
a home in New York City; for last week 
their master became managing director of 
the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 

Dr. Little’s love of dogs is a projection 
from his healthy boyhood in and around 
Boston; his fondness for Scotch terriers 
in particular is an inheritance from his 
father, James Lovell Little, earliest breeder 
of the type in the U. S. Mice helped him 
get his doctor of science degree at Har- 
vard, where he studied biology and ge- 
netics. While he was busy at administra- 
tive duties at the Carnegie Institution, the 
University of Maine and the University of 
Michigan, he kept mice (1,000 of them a 
Ann Arbor), studying as an avocation the 
heredity of their colors, of their suscep- 


*Saint Apollonia is not to be confused with 
Sister Apollonia of Volaterra, whose “Wounds of 
Christ” stigmata emitted, instead of the usual 
violet scent, a fetid odor. 





tibility or non-susceptibility to cancer. 
That avocation has now become his profes- 
sion. He will shuttle between the cancer 
research laboratory at Bar Harbor and the 





CLARENCE Cook LITTLE 


. will shuttle between Maine and 
Manhattan. 


offices of the cancer control society in 
Manhattan. 





o—— 


Eyes & Books 

Dr. William Holland Wilmer, 66, great 
Johns Hopkins eye specialist and teacher, 
has cured many a desperate eye affliction. 
Grateful patients led by Mrs. Henry 
Breckinridge four years ago gave the uni- 
versity more than $4,000,000 to establish 
the Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute in 
his honor and under his direction. This 
week the building was dedicated, unique 
in that it is the first of its kind to be asso- 
ciated with both a medical school and a 
general hospital. 

Unique also the William H. Welch Med- 
ical Library and new Department of the 
History of Medicine inaugurated this week 
at Johns Hopkins. None just like it exists 
in America. It honors Dr. William Henry 
Welch, 79, Johns Hopkins grand old 
teacher of pathology. 


——6>— 





Liver Extracts Everywhere 

Three years ago George Richards Minot 
and William Parry Murphy, Harvard 
medical men, discovered that liver eaten 
regularly and in great quantities over- 
came pernicious anemia. Later their col- 
league Edwin Joseph Cohn developed an 
extract to replace bulk liver. To Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis manufacturing drug- 
gists, the Harvard men gave the commer- 
cial monopoly because methods of manu- 
facture were too delicate for novices to 
handle. Last year other pharmaceutical 
houses, in the U. S. and abroad, studied 
the preparations under Harvard instruc- 
tion. So last week the Harvard Committee 
on pernicious anemia announced that good 
liver extracts were available almost every- 
where, but that “the most rigid adherence 
to the recognized methods of preparation 
must be enjoined. .. .” 
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NEW PLANTS FOR NATIONAL MARKETS 








Markets 


Up and coming busines today knows 
that its most important concern is its mar- 
kets. Making what one chooses, where one 
chooses, is courting the receiver. Smart 
manufacturers know that they must make 
what the consumer chooses, and make it 
where it can be delivered to him quickly 
and economically. 


A great copper and brass company in 
the East has adopted the principle of “going 
to market,” in the construction of a great 
new mill this year at Cleveland, to serve 
the central and middle western buyers of 
its products. 

A chemical company with headquarters 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. has recently com- 
pleted a plant at Tacoma, Wash. to supply 
chemicals to industries west of the Rockies. 





CHEMICAL PLANT, AUSTIN-BUILT 
**, . to supply industries west of the Rockies.” 


A great automobile body manufacturer 
is building a branch plant on the Pacific 
Coast. It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work 
both ways. With headquarters in Califor- 
nia, a tractor manufacturer is steadily 
increasing the production capacity of its 
eastern plant in Illinois by the addition of 
one modern unit after another. 


National 


Significant is the fact that all of these 
branch plant builders, and many others of 
which these are typical, have entrusted 
their work to Austin. Such things do not 
just happen. Looking for reasons, one finds 
many potent ones. 


Foremost among these, perhaps, is 
Austin’s nation-wide organization. Com- 
plete and competent, in New York or 
Detroit, Chicago or San Francisco, and a 
dozen other cities, this highly specialized 








Complete Building Service 


group of engineers stands ready to perform 
modern miracles of design and construction 
anywhere. 


Executives dealing with Austin at one 
city can rest assured that their interests will 
be served efficiently by Austin engineers 
at a far distant point, men who are 
familiar with local conditions there, as well 
as having the background of experience 
provided by the national organization. 


Constantly studying better ways of 
building, devoting intensive research work 
to improving design, developing more 
efficient production layouts, Austin engi- 
neers are often able to supply valuable 
new ideas to manufacturers who wish to 
keep their plants in the forefront of progress. 
National organization assures Austin clients 
the benefits of the latest developments, 
wherever they may have taken place. 


Ideas 


Serving many different industries, this 
company is able to adapt ideas which have 
proved successful in one, to others whose 
products are of an entirely different nature. 
For example, the principle of straight line 
production in single story plants has been 
pioneered by Austin in a number of totally 
unrelated industries. 


The idea underlying the Austin Method 
of Undivided Responsibility in building has 
met with constantly growing approval 
among industrial executives. 


Under this method, a complete building 
project—design, construction and equip- 
ment—is handled by one responsible organ- 
ization under one contract which guarantees 
in advance: 


1. The total cost for the project complete. 


2. Completion date within a specified short 
time, with penalty and bonus if desired. 


3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 





Efficient modern warehouse for national 
chain store system. 


Almost incredulous, remembering past 
traditions of building, first-time Austin 
customers have watched hopefully but 
skeptically, wondering if freedom from 
worries, delays, extras, and all the other 
long accepted griefs of building were to be 
actually realized. Repeat contracts awarded 
by these customers have indicated that the 
Austin Method lived up to promises. 


Your company, or one in which you are 
interested, may be considering a branch 
plant or warehouse to serve distant markets, 
a new and more modern main plant or 
extension. The Austin office nearest you 
can supply valuable information, approx- 
imate costs, quickly. Just phone, wire or 
send the memo. 





“STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION IN SINGLE STORY PLANTS” 
This up-to-date plant at Baltimore was designed and built under the Austin 
Method of Undivided Responsibility. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia+ 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


.. project containing 


O “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Individual ........ 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a...................... : 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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idle boast.” 


Prominent Southern 
cotton-buying firm 


praises our plan 


“THE RIGHT PENCIL 
for EACH USE” 





Easy to choose the right pencil for 
every purpose. Consult Eberhard 
Faber’s Pencil-Selection Chart. 


It’s doing the job it was planned 
to do! In the offices of the well- 
known Southern firm of cotton 
buyers quoted above . .. in hun- 
dreds of other concerns the 
country over... the new Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil-Selection 
Chart has put pencil-buying on 
a sound, common-sense basis. 
















Complete, authoritative, 
the Pencil-Selection Chart 
tells which pencil to use for 
every purpose. Specifies, for 
example, the correct uses 
for the Mongol’s five de- 
grees; No. 1, very soft, 
No. 2, soft (for general 
writing) F, firm, No. 3, 
hard, No. 4, very hard. 


Do you buy pencils? 


For yourself? For a MONGOL 
large organization? 

Choose with the chart PENCIL 
before you. Thenpen- 
cil work becomes 
faster, easier... pen- , 
cils satisfy ... are 
used up, notthrown 
aside. This chart 
sent FREE. 


EBERHARD 






EBERHARD FABER PE 
37 Greenpoint Avenue, B 


Send me free copy of 
Chart to help me select 



















Cee 


Pan v. Rima 
Wandering in a haunted Venezuelan 








jungle, a naturalist once heard a trilling 
Stum- 


note, birdlike, clear, unearthly. 


bling in the thickets, he sought its source 
for days, but it always eluded him. One 
day by accident he came upon the triller. 


ding cake” variety of sculpture, “fit only 
for mid-Victorians.” 

Last May stolid Britishers were shocked 
one morning to hear that Peter Pan had 
been tarred and feathered. They remem- 
bered the pronouncements of Epstein par- 
usans. 

Last fortnight a London “bobby,” 
strolling through Hyde Park on his early 
morning round, noticed something amiss 
with the bird sanctuary, approached and 











International 


EpsTEIN & HIS RIMA 


She acquired feathers, 


It was Rima, a bird-girl.* In his famed 
Green Mansions, Novelist William Henry 
Hudson invented this tale, described the 
graceful Rima thus: 

“Her figure and features were singu- 
larly delicate but it was her color that 
struck me most. . . . It seemed a some- 
what dim white or pale grey. . . . It was 
not white, but alabastrian, semi-pellucid, 
showing an underlying rose colour. 
in shadow . . . rosy purple to dim blue. 
The eyes... flame-like ...a_ tender 
red. The hair... slate . . . sometimes 
intensely black . . . sometimes white as 
a noonday cloud.” 

In 1925, three years after Novelist 
Hudson died, London bird-lovers dedi- 
cated to his memory a_bird-sanctuary 
decorated by Sculptor Jacob Epstein, sit- 
uated in Hyde Park. Sculptor Epstein’s 
panel represented Rima, arms out- 
stretched, succoring two birds of prey. 
But to the consternation of the bird-lovers 
and the embarrassment of then Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin who unveiled 
the statue (Trme, June 1, 1925), Ep- 
stein’s Rima was not the melodious and 
polychromatic creature of Novelist Hud- 
son’s fancy, but a new, strange, bovine 
character. Her archaic, flat-footed figure, 
her tremendous and sagging muscles, her 
heavy Buddhistic countenance roused a 
deafening discussion. She was called 
grotesque, horrible. The protests cul- 
minated in a student uprising in which 
the bird-girl was painted green. London- 
ers today point out with chagrin her quiet 
nook, declare she “scares the birds away.” 

Epstein partisans have defended Rima 
in abstract terms, excoriating the beloved 
statue of Peter Pan by Sir George Framp- 
ton in Kensington Gardens as the “wed- 


*Not to be confused with Bird Girl Koo-Koo 
of Ringling Side-Show fame. 





looked at Rima. She was almost invis- 
ible beneath tar and feathers. There were 
no clues. Public opinion was satisfied that 
this was the work of outraged friends of 
Peter Pan, the boy-who-would-never- 
grow-up. 


RELIGION 


Humanism 


Founders of new religions are apt to an- 
nounce that they have been sent by God, 
that their teaching is divinely inspired, 
themselves the definitive prophet. Not so 
Religionist Charles Francis Potter. Last 
week he hired a hall (Steinway) in Man- 
hattan, packed it (capacity 244), turned 
away hundreds. Making no audible claims 
to prophetic succession, he announced “Hu- 
manism” and handed out prospectuses 
thereof. 

Religionist Potter did not even claim to 
be the originator of “Humanism.” Said 
he: “A new religion has suddenly and sim- 
ultaneously appeared in many quarters. 
.. . From California to New York, and 
even in India and Japan, Humanist groups 
are in process of formation, and every 
week brings fresh news of the growth of 
the new movement.” 

“Humanism’s” tenets, described as new, 
inspiring, scientific, proved to be tan- 
gential, vague. ‘“Humanists unanimously 
agree in rejecting the supernatural. This 
is the great dividing line between them and 
all other religions of today. . . . So funda- 
mental is the distinction between super- 
natural religion and Humanism, that there 
are those who deny that Humanism is a 
religion at all. . . . Humanists do not so 
much desire a new idea of God, as they 
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Gn this Years UNTERING CLASS 





EaAcH autumn freshmen throng the cam- 
puses of America—thousands of them 
at some of our larger universities—an 
eager army of young people moved by 
that keen desire for education that has 
become a major instinct in modern life. 





They are the fortunate ones. But what 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
never reach college—the ninety-eight in 
every hundred who are forced by need 
and circumstance to drop out along the 
way? Must they be denied forever the 
advantages of cultural and_ technical 
training that count so heavily toward 
success ? 

In answer we would have you look 
for a moment at another entering class 
—the hundred thousand men and women 
who will start their studies with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
this year. 

They are of all ages, all conditions, all 
degrees of learning. Some are office boys 
and apprentices in their teens. Some are 


prosperous, forward-looking executives, 
coming to us for specialized work in 
some phase of business or industrial 
management. The great majority are 
young men with family responsibilities, 
bent on winning a higher standard of 
living. 


Forty-five per cent of these I. C. S. . 


students left school by the end of the 
grades. Forty per cent have had some 
high-school training, and nearly thirteen 
per cent, in the most recent analysis, 
have had the privilege of at least a 
partial course in college, university or 
technical school. There are a few who 
have never had any form of schooling, 
yet are courageously mastering the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

It would be a glorious sight—this en- 
tering class—if all its members could be 
assembled for a calling of the roll. But 
it is more inspiring still to vision them 
as they actually are, in cities and vil- 
lages, on farms and ships, in offices and 





all working earnestly 


shops and mines 
and with a common purpose. 


For thirty-eight years the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have held 
out to ambitious men and women an op- 
portunity for education, regardless of 
their circumstances, their scholastic at- 
tainments or the locality in which they 
live. “The School of the Second Chance,” 
it has been called, and such it has proved 
itself for nearly four million students. 
The schools and colleges of America 
strive to prepare those in their care for 
useful lives. And the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, in their distinctive 
field, are constantly seeking to improve 
and extend the practical service which 
has made them by far the largest edu- 
cational institution in the world. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about the International Correspondence 
Schools and their methods of instruction, 
write for the booklet, “The Business of 
Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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MOTHER | 


«++ When Mother had gone— 


her gentle, loving voice forever stilled—I 
asked myself how I could honor her 
memory in a particularly beautiful and 
fitting way. 


l answered the question with 
another question: What type of Memor- 
ial would she herself have preferred? 


In Deagan Tower Chimes I 
made a choice that gives me a new sense 
of satisfaction each time I hear the far- 
reaching, mellow tones. Bringing new 
fame to the Church she attended so reg- 
ularly, they send forth, every day, the 
compelling notes of the hymns she loved 
so wéll. The bronze tablet in the vesti- 
bule is a constant reminder of her good- 
ness..... And somehow, as I listen to 
the morning concert, the twilight pro- 
gram, the 9 o'clock curfew, it seems to 
me as if our dear one’s voice lives again 
in the voice of the Chimes dedicated to 
her memory! 


Deagan Tower Chimes, sounding the 
Westminster peal every 15 minutes, in 
addition to playing Chimes music, are an 
everlasting tribute to a departed one, a 
permanent symbol of the donor’s philan- 
thropy. Automatically played, with the 
full expression of expert hand-playing. 
Price, $4375 upward. May we send you 
full information? 


THE CHIMES 
In’ THis TowrR Were GIVEN 
To Tut GLory Or GOD 
AnD In LovING Memory OF 


Mary Doup PACKARD 
1838 aed 1903 
By Her Son 


JAMES WARD me 


J.C. Deagan inc. 


EsT, 1680 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 








Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY MANO RECORDED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublime 


desire a new idea of man. If Humanists 
were to make a creed, the first article 
would be: ‘I believe in Man.’ . . . Hu- 
manists are not only opposed to all 
movements, institutions and _ practices 
which tend to cramp and confine the 
human personality and prevent its proper 
development, but they are also actively 
engaged in helping those movements which 
tend to release, develop and expand the 
life of man.” 

Only one of Religionist Potter’s an- 
nounced tenets was revolutionary. ‘“Hu- 
manist” weddings, he said, would be quiet, 


| simple. Couples would be encouraged to 


compose their own ceremony. 

Other leaders in the Humanist move- 
ment, said Religionist Potter, were Irving 
Babbitt, Walter Lippmann, Paul Elmer 
More. Evidently he referred to Babbitt’s, 
Lippmann’s, More’s cultural attitude, not 
their religious faith. Paul Elmer More, 
philosopher and critic, is a devout Episco- 
palian. Said he: “I utterly repudiate Pot- 
ter.” Walter Lippmann said: “No con- 
nection whatever.” Said Irving Babbitt: 
“His use of word humanism has almost 
nothing in common with mine.” 

Religionist Potter, onetime Bible expert 
for the defense in the famed Evolution 
trial at Dayton, Tenn. (1925), resigned a 
year ago from the Universalist Church. He 


| has been a Baptist, a Unitarian. Short, 


clean-shaven, getting bald, fond of colored 
neckties, he has a voice which carries well. 


Modern Prayer 


For the past year, brides married in 
Protestant Episcopal churches have not 
had to promise that they will obey their 
husbands. This was canonical. After 15 
years of labor the Book of Common Prayer 
has been revised. In trial use since October 
1928, it was officially published last week. 

Other changes have been made. A 
young man marrying where money is will 
no longer have to announce that he is en- 
dowing his more economically potent bride 
with all his worldly goods. The newly 
married couple will no longer be urged by 
the officiating minister to follow the ex- 
ample of Isaac and Rebecca. 

“Jews, infidels and heretics” are no 


| longer to be the subject of prayer because 


of their “ignorance and hardness of heart.” 
A shorter canticle is substituted for the 

Te Deum, lengthy hymn of praise. 
High-church priests may now anoint the 

sick. (This practice, thought to be Romish, 


| was not previously canonical.) To the 


Burial Service, least Christian of the rites, 
have been added more selections from the 
New Testament. The Psalms have been 
corrected for mistranslations, but still do 
not conform with the Biblical version. A 
petition for travelers by air has been added 
to the Litany. 

This is the first revision of the Prayer 
Book since 1892.* The revisory commis- 
sion, appointed by the General Convention, 
is headed by the Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis 
Slattery, Bishop of Massachusetts, who 
ranks as a moderate liberal. Rumors that 


| John Pierpont Morgan, Senior Warden of 


*Other revised versions: edition of ©1789, 
based on the English Book of Common Prayer, 
with few differences, mostly political—e. g., the 
prayer for the President was taken from the 
prayer for the royal family. Revised edition of 
1892 contained only minor changes. 





St. John’s, Locust Valley, L. I. heavy 
contributor to the diocese of New York, 
is to pay the publication costs are un- 
founded. What Mr. Morgan will pay for 
is a limited edition, on heavy paper, large 
type, hand-set, to be distributed to Bishops 
and deputies to the General Convention. 


New Christus _ hi 


Last fortnight was election week in 
Oberammergau, Germany. But not for a 
mayor, police chief or sheriff did the cit- 
izens vote. Pious and thoughtful, a com- 
mittee representing all the citizens met to 











Wide World 
Ators LANG 
He prepared for years. 


elect a new cast for their world-famed 
Passion Play in which the entire village 
takes part.* 

Anton Lang, who has played Christus 
three times, was succeeded by his cousin, 
Alois Lang, chosen from three candidates. 
The part is exhausting. Anton is too old. 
So he was made the prolog reader. Alois 
Lang, now 38, was understudy to Anton 
Lang in the last performance (1922). He 
failed then of election to the Christus role 
bv only a few votes and played the High 
Priest Nathaniel. Like his revered cousin, 
Alois Lang looks the part—a gentle carver 
of wooden Christs who has been letting his 
hair and beard grow for years to be pre- 
pared. 

Hansi Preisinger, daughter of Oberam- 
mergau’s post-master was a candidate for 
the supreme role of the Virgin Mary. 
Custom demands that not only must the 
girl chosen be a virgin but she must re- 
main unmarried for one year afterward. 
Hansi, ablest virgin actress, is engaged to 
an engineer in the power plant. So the 
tactful electors awarded her the role of 
Mary Magdalene, less important, more 
nubile. 

The theatre has been enlarged to seat 
6,000 people. Tourists may come by 
plane; an airdrome will be ready for the 
solemn scenes in May. 





*The Oberammergau Passion Play, first acted 
in 1634 in gratitude for the cessation of the 
Black Death, was to be given every ten years. 
In 1674 the date was changed to fall on decimal 
years. The World War postponed the 1920 
production until 1922, 
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Two of the newest con- 
ceptions in la Mode 
du Bijou! A smart dia- 
mond bracelet effect, 
in design 768, with 
diamonds at ends of 
gold mesh band. 18 
diamonds.$300,z0rig- 
inal, this cord of solid 
gold, looped through 
ends of new marquise- 
shaped case! 10 dia- 
+ monds encrust bezel. 
. Design 769. $250 
In design 771, an ingenious placing 
of the diamonds makes a brilliant 
ensemble. 8 diamonds. $150 g In 
design 256, a single diamond at 
each end of the bezel is given promi- 
nence. 6 diamonds. $135 4 Sim- 
pler in feeling is design 160, with 
parallel rows of diamonds—10 in 
all. $160 £ Examples of the great 
variety of Gruen diamond-set watches 
ranging from $10,000 to $60 
. 





In design 329 the true modern touch 
lies in the parallel arrangement 
of diamonds, a motif repeated in 
the smart mesh band, making watch 
and bracelet one unit. 32 diamonds. 
$375 4 Contrast of inlaid black 
enamel enhances 6 diamonds in design 
770. Inspired, too, is the black silk 
| cord with gold fittings! $200 £ 
Bold color contrast in design 304 
with 4 large cabochon green onyx, 


14 diamonds. $325 


GGSRUEN 


MODE du BIJOU 


~ WATCHES 


Far off, indeed, seem our old ideas of 
jeweled design when compared with 











Treatment of watch and 
bracelet as a single orna- 
ment! Sola Mode du Bijou 
finds expression in design 


328. 18 diamonds. $285 


DIAMOND SET- 


Offered nour by 
Your Hina: Hele 


amply protect the reliable Gruen 
movements within. 





produce them. To bring them to 
the Gruen jeweler who is located 


the Gruen diamond set wrist watches 
pictured here! 

Interpreting la Mode du Bijou— 
today’s very newest vogue in the 
treatment and setting of gems—these 
watches are conceived at style cen- 
ters of two continents. 

Paris and.Fifth Avenue collaborate 
in their creation! 


And Gruen Workshops both in 
Europe and America have united to 


near you, in your own favorite 
shopping center. 

At this jeweler’s store, one 
of the best in your community, 
you can see them now! 


His reputation, together with 
the Gruen name, is a splendid 
assurance that the diamonds are 
of unquestioned value. 


And the cases, built to the 
traditional Guild standards, 





WATCHES 


This emblem is 
displayed only by 
jewelers of high 
business character, 
qualified members 
of the Gruen 
Guild 


Ask this jeweler for the 
Gruen Mode du Bijou book, con- 
taining important information 
about diamond watches. Or 
write for it, to 


GruEnN Watcu Makers GuILp 
Tre Hitt, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


New York Los Angeles 
Berlin Geneva 


Paris 
Toronto Biel 


Engaged in the art of making fine 
watches for more than half a century 
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THE RAVENSWOOD 
is small, neat, compact 
and, of course,a perfect 
timekeeper. Bakelite 
case,7 in. high, dial 34% 
in. diameter. Complete 
ready to be plugged 


in the light $Q75 


socket 


ly 


Zz 


BZ Qeceiving 


ORSEI cee TIME 
from the LIGHT SOCKET 


Plug in a Hammond Clock 
Hands... Flip the Starter and Electricity 
Keeps the Hands in Exact Step with Obser- 
vatory Time... No Springs—No Winding 


You have often wished for a clock that would keep exact 
time. Now it is here, not through any refinement of the 
watchmaker’s art but by a new accomplishment in electrical 
engineering. The Hammond Clock (no springs) actually 
tells off Observatory Time from the light socket. 

The price asked for this new convenience which electricity 
offers-you is amazingly low. The Ravenswood Model illus- 
trated is on sale everywhere at $9.75. More elaborate models 


for home, store and oflice are priced up to $32.50. 


Set the 














unior Wall 
for the kitch- 


The 
Mode 


en.Fivecolorsto 1, ength 21 in. 


choose — Priced 
at $14.5 


HI AX Nd Nl OQ) NID 


ALL-ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
























a —¥ 
A clock that contains no 
clockwork but an electri- 
cal device that is auto- 
matically regulated by 
electricity (metered 
cycles). The booklet ex- 
plains how it operates 
and illustrates the com- 
plete line in colors. 


ki 


HAMMOND 


CLOCKS 











The beautiful Cambridge Model for TheColonial Model 


the mantel has hand-carved bezel. 
.. dial 5'4 in. Priced at popular gift model. 
$32.50. 


| 


is solid walnut. A 


Priced at $14.50. 








THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 26 


4115 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet. 


' Charles 








MILESTONES 


Engaged. John Oliver Crane, son of 
Richard Crane (onetime U. S. 
Minister to China), onetime Secretary to 
President Thomas G. Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia, brother-in-law of Jan Masaryk, 
Czechoslovakian Minister to Great Brit- 
ain; and Countess Theresa Martini 
Marescotti; at Rome. 

Engaged. Claire E. Giannini, daughter 
of Amadeo Peter Giannini (Bank of 
Italy) ; x 
onetime (1928) captain of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s football team; at San Mateo, 
Calif. 














Engaged. Smith Wildman Brookhart 
Jr., son of Senator and Mrs. Brookhart of 
Iowa, and a Miss Elizabeth Waller, his 
fellow student at George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington). 

Married. Miss Eleanor Morgan Satter- 
lee, granddaughter of John Pierpont Mor- 


| gan, and Milo Sargent Gibbs; at Green- 
| wich, Conn. 


| Jerome (“Empire Builder”) Hill, 





Married. Henry Mason Day, business 
and jail mate of Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair; and a Miss Dorothy Marie Ridenour 
of Washington; at Ballston, Va. 

Married. Robert W. Daniel, president 
of Liberty National Bank in New York 
(Manhattan), and Mrs. Charlotte Bemiss 
Christian, niece of the late John Skelton 
Williams, onetime (1914-21) Comptroller 
of the Currency; at Richmond, Va. When 
the Titanic rammed an iceberg and sank 
in 1913, he rescued and later married Mrs. 
Lucien P. Smith, wife of onetime Repre- 





sentative Smith of West Virginia, who 
drowned in the disaster. 
Divorced. Mrs. Lois Knowlston 


Dodge Manning, onetime wife of Horace 
E. Dodge Jr., motor maker; from Lieut. 
Benjamin Franklin Manning. Grounds: 
extreme cruelty. 
a on 

Divorced. Dudley Field Malone, law- 
yer, onetime (1913-17) Collector of the 
Port of New York, Woodrow Wilson con- 
fidant, legal advisor to publicites (James 
Joseph Tunney, Gertrude Ederle); by 
Mrs. Doris Stevens Malone, oldtime “suf- 
fragette,” onetime advisor to the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Depa-tment of Labor; 
at Paris. Grounds: desertion. They first 
met when she, a member of the National 
Women’s Party, campaigned against Wil- 








son (1916) whom he, a Democrat, sup- 
ported. 
Resigned. Louis Warren Hill, 57, 


chairman of Great Northern Railway. Son 
of famed Great Northern Founder James 
Louis 
Hill began working for Great Northern in 
1893, became president in 1907, chairman 
in 1912. Said he: “My father advised me 
to retire from active participation in rail- 


| way affairs when I reached the age of 40. 


That time came and gene 17 years ago. 

Sentenced. Charles Delos Waggoner, 

| banker, of Telluride, Col.; to tS. years im- 
(Continued on p. 55) 
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Put your records 


to work! 
Hunting costs money 







a 


records available 
to only one person 


~ 


never earned much oe 
Forty years ago that would have been all right, but —enables the Purchasing Department to keep aclose check 
there isn’t time now. on terms, source of supply, quotations, and deliveries. 


—tells the Sales Manager when important numbers and 
prospects are being neglected or lost sight of entirely by 
salesmen. 


Business is keyed to a higher pitch. Records are no 
longer a history of business; they are the gauges by 
which it is run. Organizations have learned to plan 
production by anticipating future sales on the basis of 
past performances. 


—holds stocks at the established minimum, increases 
turnover and enables every other record in industry to 
operate more effectively, and with less clerical labor. 

Vital facts must be immediately available. There is 


no time to wait. . Acme records are action records. They are action 

p MEGS Expense records _ records adaptable to every department of every business. 
oe tl must be made prof- Whether it is stock, production, credits, sales, pur- 
manufacturer it builders. That is chases, costs, employment or any other record in your 


of visible 


equipment 


the problem. The business, Acme will make the facts thrust themselves 
answer is Acme before you—you won’t have to hunt for them. 
Visible Equip- Profitable Business Control, an authoritative book 


ment, standard based on actual Acme installations, will show you how 
throughout the you can apply modern methods to every department of 





‘ world, the system your business. Tear out the coupon and fill it in now. 
Offices in principal cities ‘ oa that dynamically: There is no obligation. 
weene----+-----------=-- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ---------------------- 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago r-10 
Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘Profitable Business Control." O Have a systems man call for conference. 
Name ae a ___— Firm Name . Seccoeeiaecdingaaio iis 
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EW PACKARD EIGHTS 





Built in three complete and luxurious lines - 


at three distinct ranges of price 


The new series Packard Straight Eights are outstandingly more advanced, more beautiful, 
more comfortable and convenient than any Packard cars in history. » » They embody 
all the engineering improvements and the enriched luxury which the world naturally expects 
from Packard. » +» Three complete lines of cars are included in the new series. They 
cover the entire fine car field—2nd dominate it! » » Whether you desire the supreme 
luxury of custom designed coach work—fitted, trimmed and upholstered according to your 
personal tastes—or the comfort, beauty and distinction of a Packard in the usual full measure, 
you will find among the new series Packard Eights a car to meet your exact requirements. 


THE The Packard Eight 


De Luxe with its 
DE LUXE 145 14-inch wheel- 


: EIGHT hase is the largest, 

roomiest and most perfectly ap- 
pointed car which Packard has 
ever produced. It is practically 
an individual custom creation, 
for fittings, appointments, and 
upholstery—as well as colors 
and trim—are usually the in- 
dividual specifications of the 
purchasers. 


The Packard Eight De Luxe, 
with its eleven superb models, 
literally provides the supreme 
degree of luxury in motor car 
transportation. 


Prices at the factory range from 
$4585 for the Roadster to $5350 
for the Seven-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine. The finest master- 
pieces of the world’s most fa- 
mous individual custom-body 
builders are also available to 
order at prices up to $10,000. 


All new series Packard Eight cars include 
the new, inside, adjustable sun visors, ad- 


THE  Forthosewho desire 


the power and speed 
CUSTOM of the De Luxe en- 


EIGHT gine, Packard also 
provides the Custom Eight. 
Built on a chassis of 140)2-inch 
wheelbase, it is powered with 
the same motor—the famous 
Packard Straight Eight, with its 
nine-bearing crankshaft, im- 
proved and developed to new 
standards of performance. 


Save for the Packard Eight De 
Luxe, today’s Packard Custom 
Eight is truly the world’s finest 
motor car—in brilliance of 
performance, in grace and beauty 
of design and in distinction of 
appearance. 


Prices at the factory range from 
$3190 for the Roadster to $3885 
for the Seven-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine. A wide choice in 
color and upholstery is available 
for any of the eleven beautiful 


body types. 


THE The Packard 


STANDARD Standard Eight is 
a smaller edition 


EIGHT of the larger and 
costlier Packard cars. Ic is pro- 
vided for those who desire the 
luxuryand distinction of Packard 
transportation in cars of modi- 
fied wheelbase and at more 
moderate price. 


Eleven distinguished models are 
available in the Standard Eight 
line—each one a Packard through 
and through, powerful, smooth 
and fleet. Nothing to provide 
for the comfort and convenience 
of owners has been omitted from 
these splendid new Packard cars. 


Prices at the factory—includ- 
ing a wide choice of colors— 
range from $2375 for the Five- 
Passenger Sedan of 127%- 
inch wheelbase to $2775 for 
the Seven-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine with wheelbase of 
13414 inches. 


We cordially invite you to see the new 
series Packard cars—and to drive the model 


justable driver's seat and steering gear, of your choice. Your Packard dealer will 
newly perfected shatter-proof glass, dash- welcome your visit—and will gladly show 


board lockers and new beauties of fixtures 
and upholstery. All provide the improved 
powerplant with its new four-speed trans- 
mission and still further refined straight- 


eight engine. 


motoring. 


you, with pencil and paper, how you can 
enjoy the luxury and distinction of Packard 
transportation, very likely at no greater ex- 
pense than you are paying for your present 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY + + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


Blazing to Peace 


Having slept in Abraham Lincoln’s bed 
at the White House, Scot MacDonald 
moved to the British Embassy for his last 
days in Washington, rode out early in the 
afternoon to doff his hat at the tomb of 
Woodrow Wilson. Lest anyone suppose 
Mr. Hoover had told him to do this to 
ensure Democratic Senatorial votes for a 
future treaty, Embassy officials announced 
that he went of his own volition. 

Doffing his hat to George and Martha 
Washington at Mount Vernon, the Prime 
Minister asked if Superintendent Colonel 
Dodge remembered the “frightful heat and 
thunderstorm” on the occasion of the 
Prime Minister’s last visit, when he was 
only “Mr.” (Time, April 18, 1927, et seq.) 
Colonel Dodge looked perplexed. 

Stimson’s Stag. Spacious Woodley, 
home of Secretary of State Stimson, was 
the last place where Prime Minister 
clasped hands with President. Two hours 
previously they had formally farewelled 
at the White House, but Mr. Hoover 
slipped over to his Secretary’s stag dinner. 
No socialites were present as such. Most 
of the stags were potent Congressmen and 
Senators of both parties, including Sen- 
atorial floor leaders Robinson (Dem.) and 
Watson (Rep.). Sound meat for conver- 
sation was a joint declaration issued earlier 
in the day by Stags Hoover and Mac- 
Donald, momentously summing the re- 
sults of their conversations. 

Hoover-MacDonald Declaration: 
“Both our Governments resolve to accept 
the [Kellogg-Briand] Peace Pact not only 
as a declaration of good intentions, but as 
a positive obligation. . . . Therefore, in a 
new and reinforced sense the two govern- 
ments not only declare that war between 
them is unthinkable, but that distrusts and 
suspicions arising from doubts and fears 
which may have been justified before the 
Peace Pact must now cease to influence 
national policy. ... 

“The exchange of views on naval re- 
duction has brought the two Nations so 
close to agreement that the obstacles in 
previous conferences arising out of Anglo- 
American disagreements seem now sub- 
stantially removed. ... We have been 
able to end, we trust forever, all com- 
petitive building between ourselves .. . 
by agreeing to a parity of fleets, category 
by category. .. .” 

Return. As he left Washington in the 
private car of President Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., the tall and 
visibly tired Scot said to Statesman Stim- 
son: “I wish I could stay longer.” Five 
minutes at Baltimore were — spent 
acknowledging cheers, receiving two en- 
grossed scrolls which conferred honorary 
membership in the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences, the socialite St. Andrews Society. 

In Philadelphia the silver-haired states- 
man warmly wrung the hand of Quaker- 
dom’s distinguished S. Solis Cohen, the 
physician who saved his life in Philadelphia 
two years ago. In gratitude the Prime 
Minister stopped over for three hours, 
facetiously recalled to august lunchers at 


the Bellevue-Stratford how ‘Philadel- 
phians used to come in with long faces and 
look at me over the foot of the bed and 
reveal in their countenances how long I 
had to live.” 

Manhattan. To reporters: “I have 
been a guest of a nation of all colors and 
creeds. . . . The official visit is over. ... 
I feel that I have returned to a city of 





Sir JoseEpH DUVEEN 


. .. three crested brandy bottles. 


adoption.” He dined with Morgan Partner 
Thomas William Lamont. 

Followed a hectic day in which adopted 
Scot MacDonald was forced to alternate 
at highest pressure between handshaking, 
food and talk. Audiences totaling 7,800 
New Yorkers heard him orate some 7,000 
words at a gala luncheon, a tea-reception, 
a banquet. With many a humorous and 
sage digression which brought laughter 
and cheers, he pursued with alternate 
lapses into weariness and spurts of fire 
the theme: Blazing the trail to Peace! 

Axmen Hoover and Dawes. Tea- 
totaler MacDonald grinned and did not 
deny a story told to 2,500 tea guests of 
the Foreign Policy Association at Hotel 
Commodore by the Association’s founder 
Paul U. Kellogg. According to Mr. Kel- 
logg three bottles of vintage stimulants 
were supplied by Art Tycoon Sir Joseph 
Duveen when it was a question of saving 
Scot MacDonald’s life in Philadelphia. 
“One bottle bore the crest of the Bona- 
partes,” cried waggish Informer Kellogg. 
“Tt was from the cellars of the great Em- 
peror himself!” 

Eschewing mention of Napoleon brandy, 
Teatotaler MacDonald harked back to 
Peace. He told history very much in the 
Alfred Emanuel Smith manner. “Presi- 
dent Hoover came into office in March,” 
he reminded. “I came into office in June. 
.. . I found a man working in front of 
me with his coat off. I said ‘Hello! What 
are you doing?’ 

“He said, ‘I am blazing a trail for peace.’ 

“T said, ‘That is what I am here for.’ 

“And I said, ‘Who are you?’ 


“He said, ‘My name is Hoover.’ 

“And he said, ‘Who are you?’ ” 

Deafening applause drowned many an- 
other I-said-he-said. The third axman on 
the peace-blazing trail Mr. MacDonald 
described as “that delightful personality, 
that thoroughly genial personality, that 
extraordinary example of fine human 
nature whom you have sent to London. 
... We were informal. ... You can 
imagine the language that General Dawes 
occasionally uses.” 

Birthday. In his tenth floor suite at 
Hotel Weylin the Prime Minister broached 
sturdily a cake with 63 candles plus an 
extra one. “Congratulations!” boomed a 
voice which ordinarily he has good right to 
fear, the voice of his doughtiest British 
political foe, famed Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the re- 
cently fallen Conservative Cabinet, now 
winding up a whirlwind U. S. lecture tour. 
Grinning at each other, the friendly foes 
munched cake. Other birthday treats were 
Ishbel’s presents (see p. 28), a trans- 
Atlantic telephone chat with Alastair Mac- 
Donald (son) and sprightly Joan (“little 
sister”). In the afternoon the weary, per- 
ceptibly hollow-eyed Prime Minister took 
a rural motor ride, ate his birthday dinner 
with Napoleon-brandyman Sir Joseph 
Duveen, who had been his cabin neighbor 
crossing on the Berengaria. 

At Toronto. On Sunday the Prime 
Minister went to the country -to visit his 
old friend Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of 
the Henry Street Settlement. Hounded 
by the press, he picked apples, went 
canoeing, motored for tea with Banker 
Felix Warburg, returned to Manhattan to 
eat “a typical American dinner” with wel- 
fare workers. Early the next morning the 
MacDonald party entrained for Toronto 
via Niagara Falls (his honeymoon spot). 
Toronto’s convening A. F. of L. members, 
soothed by a propitiary telegram, looked 
forward to a half hour’s interview with 
the world’s leading labor statesman. 


Five Power Parley 


With nice diplomatic mummery the 
game was played last week of pretending 
that British Foreign Secretary “Uncle 
Arthur” Henderson was sending out from 
London invitations to the great naval 
powers. He received the Quaker-Scotch 
text from Washington, dutifully had four 
fair copies made, despatched them to 
Washington, Paris, Rome, Tokyo. A fur- 
ther bit of mummery was to delay publica- 
tion of the U. S. State Department’s “ac- 
ceptance” until a few hours after Scot 
MacDonald left Washington (see above): 

The note invites powers to participate 
in a conference at London in the third 
week of January next, bids them come 
prepared to discuss the limitations of all 
types of surface war boats, the abolition 
of the submarine. Japan immediately 
signified acceptance, though her formal 
reply to “Uncle Arthur” was delayed. 
France and Italy, who rely on undersea 
boats as their chief naval arm, were ex- 
pected to send acceptances containing 
strongest reservations against even dis- 
cussing abolitions of subwarfare. 
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Ishbel 


@ She slept at the White House in the 
onetime room and bed of John Coolidge. 
@ “It must have been an extraordinarily 
fine horse because this is only the second 
time I have ever ridden and I am not a 
bit stiff or lame.” This was the day after 
she had cantered beside Mrs. Hoover in 
the Blue Ridge mountains. 
@ “American girls seem much the same 
as British girls except that they wear 
their clothes at different angles.” 
@ She laughed oftener and harder (not 
louder) than Lady Isabella Howard, wife 
of the British Ambassador, at The Midde 
March, salty Shubert-Belasco comedy 
about British tars and such. 
@ En route Manhattanward she entered 
the newfangled Baltimore & Ohio baggage 
car, telephoned to the engineer: “Don’t 
let us bump into anything.” 
@ She looked worried when her father 
observed: “I have withstood a great dem- 
onstration, feasting in Washington, late 
nights, early mornings, and hectic middles 
of the day.” 
q “I am not an expert in knowledge of 
children’s courts,”’—but she visits them 
wherever she goes. 
@ Presented with a dossier of records and 
decisions at a Manhattan children’s court 
she cried: “This is the choicest gift I have 
received since I arrived.” 
@ “Ishbel, because her father is ‘proud 
to be a radical’ was snubbed [in Wash- 
ington]. Of course, there were the official 
dinners and the assignment of embassy 
equeries as her constant companions—but 
the young men assigned were not of the 
attractive types.”—Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr. in Manhattan’s tabloid Daily Mirror. 
“The young men assigned” in Wash- 
ington included Edmond and Francis 
Howard, sons of the British Ambassador. 
She left all her Manhattan social ar- 
rangements in Manhattan to Miss Lillian 
D. Wald, directrix of Henry Street Settle- 
ment, was escorted to a dance by Prince- 
ton undergraduate Joseph Boyce, to a 
football game by studious Horace Ander- 
son of Columbia. 
q “If I told you it would not be a sur- 
prise”—to reporters asking what birthday 
present she would give her father. The 
“surprise” was triple: 1) a bowl of water 
with four toy boats, ticketed For naval 
parity; 2) a toy terrier—/ am Scottie too; 
3) a slate—Let us reckon up our debits 
and credits. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Great Lady 


In the Small Library of Unlawater 
House, Newnham-on-Severn, sat one of 
the grandest old ladies in England last 
week, Walburga Ehrengarde Helena Lady 
Paget, 90, the last of Queen Victoria’s 
intimate friends. Born in Berlin, daughter 
of Charles Frederic Anthony, Count de 
Hohenthal, she married Sir Augustus Berk- 
eley Paget, British Minister to Copen- 
hagen in 1860. In 1860 she helped Queen 
Victoria arrange the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, to 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. In 1928 





she published her memoirs, The Linings 
of Life. 

Nodding over her newspaper in the 
Small Library of Unlawater House, Lady 
Paget lapsed gently into sleep. The news- 
paper slipped from her fingers, lodged 
against the blazing coal grate. With a 
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CLARENCE CHARLES HATRY 


. . . like a picket fence. 





start she woke to find both the newspaper 
and her skirts aflame. Unable to rise un- 
assisted, she rang for her butler. 


Swift to respond as usual, the butler 
arrived in time to tear the skirts off Wal- 
burga Lady Paget before her upper cloth- 
ing caught fire. When he finished stamp- 
ing out the flames he found that she had 


swooned. She was removed to Wooton 
Hospital. There, a few hours later, she 
died. 


“Badly Run Down” 


When they think the stock of their com- 
panies is selling too high, conscientious ty- 
coons will often sound a warning. But 
mum is the traditional word when they 
deem it is going too cheap. Last week this 
convention of high finance was crisply 
broken by potent, unconventional Viscount 
Rothermere, dynamic chairman of the larg- 
est chain of British newspapers and allied 
interests. 


“Just now the Stock Market is badly run 
down,” pontificated the Viscount in his 
Daily Mail, Britain’s daily of largest circu- 
lation (1,989,043). “I am sorry to see 
that the wave of apprehension . . . is de- 
luding some of the shareholders in my 
group of companies into throwing away 
their shares at prices which I can assure 
them are much below their real worth. .. . 
It is almost tragically humorous.” 

In common with most British fiscal au- 
thorities Viscount Rothermere blamed the 
present London Exchange break—which 
has undoubtedly depressed many sound 
shares below their real value—on “the 
Hatry crash and the increase in the Bank 








rate.”* Throughout the week all Britain 
continued agog over the astounding col- 
lapse of the numerous corporations fa- 
thered by daring, astute, masterful Clar- 
ence Charles Hatry. He sat in jail. But 
sO many great personages are involved 
(Exhibit A: the Marquis of Winchester, 
chairman of one of the companies in the 
Hatry group) that details of the liquida- 
tion were kept hushed with a success only 
possible among the clannish businessmen 
of Britain. 

In suspending shares of the Hatry group 
from listing on ’Change the august Stock 
Exchange Committee loosed a thunderbolt 
not previously hurled at any British cor- 
poration, a dreadful weapon supposed to 
be reserved for interloping foreigners. The 
crash of Hatry shares has been estimated 
to involve a $30,000,000 loss. 

Members of the Committee were said to 
have discovered that Hatry had obtained 
a loan of over $1,000,000 by depositing as 
collateral fictitious bearer script certificates 
of City of Wakefield 44% stock. Four 
Hatry group companies are now going 
through liquidation: General Securities 
Ltd., of which the Marquis of Winchester 
is chairman; the Austin Friars Trust, Ltd., 
Dundee Trust, and Oak Investment Corp., 
Ltd. Also under strictest Stock Exchange 
Committee investigation were Associated 
Automatic Machines Corp.; Drapery 
Trust; Retail Trade Corp.; Photomaton 
Parent Corp. and Far Eastern Photomaton 
Corp.—both companies operating coin-in- 
the-slot camera booths, unconnected finan- 
cially with the U. S. exploiters of the same 
Photomaton machine. 

While the liquidation and investigation 
are afoot, Britons outside the mum finan- 
cial circle are telling what they know about 
Clarence Charles Hatry. 

Jewelers remember him as the sallow, 
baldish, unhealthy looking little man who 
bought $2,500,000 worth of jewelry for 
his wife, pawned and redeemed it again 
and again as he traversed a career as full 
of ups and downs as a picket fence. 

Smartchat writers remember the par- 
venu whose Mayfair mansion stands near 
that of the daughter of George V, King & 
Emperor. They remember the bathing- 
suit parties in the swimming pool on the 
roof, Hatry’s passion for ornate bathrooms 
even at his office, the fact that he nibbled 
his food like a woman. 

Yachtsmen remember the Westward, 
once the largest yacht in British waters, 
Hatry’s dives from her bowsprit, his re- 
mark: “Swimming is the only sport that I, 
personally, enjoy.” 

Shrewd fellow-promoters remember that 
“Clarence” made his first killing in silk, 


*In an effort to check the world trend toward 
abnormal credit inflation forced by the rapid 
post-War expansion of business, nearly all the 
great central banks of issue have raised their dis- 
count rates in 1929. Federal Reserve, 5% to 6%; 
Bank of England, 444% to 6%4%; Reichsbank 
(Germany), 7% to 7%4%; Banca d'Italia, 6% 
to 7%; Austrian National Bank, 6%% to 
814%: The Netherlands Bank, 44%4% to 54%; 
the Bank of Poland, 8% to 9%; National Bank 
of Hungary, 7% to 8%; National Bank of 
Rumania, 6% to 914%; National Bank of Bul- 
garia, 9% to 10%; National Bank of Belgium, 
4% to 5%; the Danish National Bank, 5% to 
514%; the Bank of Norway, 514% to 6%; Bank 
of Sweden 444% to 5’%. 
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recouped the ensuing bankruptcy in in- 
surance, found the War a golden chance to 
profiteer, emerged in 1921 the respected 
director of 15 corporations. Then three 
years later his Commercial Corporation of 
London failed for $3,750,000, but Hatry 
was able to shoulder and pay off this debt. 
Early this year he worked out his greatest 
project, a merger of steel and iron con- 
cerns into the $40,000,000 United Steel 
Companies. Just as this deal was to be 
consummated the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee caught him borrowing a paltry $1,- 
000,000 on worthless paper. 


AUSTRALIA 


Bruce’s Swan Song 


Five weeks ago Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce, youngest Prime Minister of a 
British dominion, was forced by canny, 








BRUCE 


STANLEY MELBOURNE 


. went down to defeat. 


wrinkle-eyed ex-Premier William Morris 
(“Billy”) Hughes to issue a call for a 
general election on the issue of abolishing 
Federal arbitration of trades union dis- 
putes (Time, Sept. 23). The duty of the 
state to apply compulsory arbitration is 
one of the cornerstones of Australia’s la- 
bor policy. Opposition members rose in 
Parliament, gleefully shouted ‘“This is your 
swan song, Bruce.” 

As the returns came in on election night 
last week, opposition members gravely 
I-told-you-soed, for Premier Bruce not 
only went down to defeat, but carried the 
entire Nationalist party with him. Late 
returns gave the Nationalists only 15 seats 
in the new Parliament to 46 for Labor. 
Chosen to succeed Stanley Bruce as Prime 
Minister of Australia was a sober middle- 
aged journalist and laborite, James Henry 
Scullin, 

As news of a Labor victory was broad- 
cast, newsgatherers collected at the home 
of Australia’s previous Labor Premier, 
Edward Theodore, likely candidate for the 





post of National Treasurer in the new 
Cabinet. 

“The result of the election,” said he, 
smiling, “is positive proof that the people 
will not tolerate a government which 
threatened to tamper with wage standards 
or the arbitration system.” 

“Billy” Hughes, safely elected to Par- 
liament, was less polite to the swan sung 
Bruce. Said he: 

“The death knell of the Nationalist ma- 
chine has been sounded.” 


GERMANY 
Sklareks 


Eager California newsgatherers boarded 
a train at Santa Barbara last week and 
rudely interrupted Berlin’s crop-headed, 
saber-scarred Mayor Gustav Boess in a 
pinochle game. 

“No matter what has developed in Ber- 
lin,” said Mayor Boess, “I am involved in 
no scandal whatever. I fully intend to 
proceed with my original itinerary which 
provides for my sailing from New York 
on the Bremen, Oct. 24.” He picked up 
his cards and proceeded to meld. 

Despite his statement Berlin’s Boess 
was involved in a scandal last week, a scan- 
dal that threatened to disrupt the entire 
Berlin municipal government, caused poli- 
ticlans to wince at the name Sklarek. 

The Sklarek brothers came from the 
East after the War, have been prominent 
figures in Berlin’s night life. Where bands 
blared loudest, where dimples were deep- 
est, there were the Sklareks. Head waiters 
understood that the bounteous brothers 
held valuable contracts from the Berlin 
municipal government for clothing, uni- 
forms, hospital linen. Unfortunately 
Sklarek commissions could not keep up 
with the cost of Sklarek champagne. The 
Sklareks “‘arranged” for cash advances to 
the sum of $2,000,000 from _ Berlin’s 
municipally operated City Bank. 

Almost three weeks ago the Sklareks 
declared themselves bankrupt. Ensued 
embarrassing public disclosures. Berlin 
editors announced that Mayor Boess him- 
self had purchased a $1,000 fur coat for 


$100, hinted that the Sklareks were pay-. 


ing for Mayor Boess’s U. S. trip. 

In California pinochle-playing Boess 
waxed indignant over the fur coat story. 

“That is not so!” he stormed. “Sklarek 
Brothers charged me $70 for that coat. 
That price seemed to me too low. There- 
fore with the approval of the Sklareks I 
contributed $250 to charitable institu- 
tions.” 


—¢ 


Stresemann’s Successor 


Not for many a year will Germans find a 
statesman to take the place in world 
politics of Gustav Stresemann. But last 
week they found a man to take the late 
famed Foreign Minister’s vacant seat in 
the Reichstag. 

Name: Heinrich Havemann. 

Profession: housepainter. 

Statesmanly Qualifications: minuscule. 

Housepainter Havemann, a faithful 
henchman of Dr. Stresemann’s People’s 
Party, failed to get into the Reichstag 
when he stood for election a year ago last 





Spring. Therefore he was on the panel of 
defeated candidates from which Reichstag 
vacancies must be filled under German 
law. The party of him whose seat is 
vacated is allowed to choose his successor 
from the panel. Last week it merely 
chanced that lucky Housepainter Have- 
mann stood first on the People’s Party’s 
list of disgruntled gillies slated for easy 


honors. 
BELGIUM 


Furore Teutonico Diruta 


The burning of the magnificent Renais- 
sance library of the University of Louvain 
in August 1914 was a classic “German 
atrocity” barely eclipsed by the shooting 
of Nurse Edith Cavell. Classic too is the 
furious quarrel which has raged for more 
than a year about what inscription shall 
stand over the new Library of Louvain, 
built with U. S. cash (Time, Oct. 17, 1927, 
et seqg.). Even amid the excitement of 
campaigning to become President of the 
U. S., Herbert Hoover found time to air 
his strong view about the inscription. Last 
week that view was overruled by a Bel- 
gian court. Piquant was the triumph of 
the new library’s U. S. architect, potent 
and temperamental Whitney Warren, 
famed in Manhatten alike for his ability 
and for appearances at socialite functions 
in a blue silk shirt and bulging white scarf 
tle. 

Proud and peculiar is Mr. Warren’s 
concept of the roles of architect and client. 
He might have been speaking of any of his 
achievements when he said of the Library 














P.& A. 


WHITNEY WARREN 


“ . . if it takes my last cent and my last 
breath.” 


of Louvain: “As the architect and artist 
of the building I possess the right to insist 
that it shall be constructed as planned, and 
even after the completion of the building 
I have the right to insist that the struc- 
ture shall remain as I built it!” 

Architect Warren planned to top the 
library with a heavy balustrade of floral 
pillars so shaped and intertwined as to 
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spell out suggestively rather than distinctly 
the inscription: Furore Teutonico Diruta; 
Dono Americano Restituta (“Destroyed 
by Teuton Fury; Restored by American 
Gift”). He has always claimed that this 
inscription was written and entrusted to 
him by Belgium’s late famed hero-prelate, 
Desiré Cardinal Mercier. To alter the 
wording by so much as one letter would, 
he said, not only outrage his artistic con- 
science by spoiling the effect of the balus- 
trade, but it would also be a base betrayal 
of the sainted Cardinal. 

As the library neared completion potent 
U. S. pacifist groups, spokesmanned by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, finally persuaded Mon- 
signor Ladeuze, Rector of Louvain Uni- 
versity, that the Warren-Mercier inscrip- 
tion was “likely to breed hatred.” Soon 
rector and architect openly quarrelled. 
Dramatically Monsignor Ladeuze_bran- 
dished a cablegram beneath the slightly 
beaked patrician nose of Architect Warren: 

REPRESENTING THE DONOR OF 
THE LARGER SHARE OF FUNDS 
EMPLOYED IN BUILDING THE LI- 
BRARY I SUGGEST YOU OBTAIN 
IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF 
PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON LINES 
WHICH WILL ELIMINATE WAR BIT- 
TERNESS AND WILL REFLECT THE 
TRUE SPIRIT OF A GREAT EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION AND BE IN 
ACCORD WITH MATURE PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


To reporters Architect Warren wrath- 
fully snorted: “The greater share of the 
money Mr. Hoover sent consisted of the 
residue of the Belgian Relief Fund, which 
by the will of the donors already belonged 
to the Belgian people! 

“The people of Belgium are 90% in 
favor of Cardinal Mercier’s inscription. 
Students of the University, even the work- 
ers who built the library, solidly demand 
the inscription. I have had people come 
to me in the streets with their eyes stream- 
ing tears pleading with me not to abandon 
the fight but to remain firm. One of Her- 
bert Hoover’s own Wartime posters read: 
‘If 70 million Germans wept for 1,000 
years they could not make disappear the 
human miseries they caused in Belgium 
and Northern France.’ I shall fight to en- 
sure the perpetuation of the inscription if 
it takes my last cent and my last breath!” 

Ensued a squabble royal while the li- 
brary stood inscriptionless. Wrathful Mon- 
signor Ladeuze caused to be clandestinely 
prepared a second set of balustrade stones 
spelling: Jn Bella Reducta; In Pace Resti- 
tuta (“Destroyed In War; Restored In 
Peace”). The secret leaked out. Mr. War- 
ren hired roustabouts and huskies to rush 
his stones into place. Rector Ladeuze 
stopped them with a court injunction and 
the entire police force of Louvain, then 
hired other huskies to put up his stones. 
No sooner were they in place than a band of 
his own students appeared shouting “Vive 
Warren! Vive Mercier!’”, climbed to the 
roof of the library, hurled down and shat- 
tered most of the balustrade, marched 
away chanting Belgium’s national air La 
Brabangonne. Livid with rage, Monsignor 


Ladeuze had a third set of ‘“‘stones” hastily 
moulded from plaster of Paris. With these 
in place the new Library of Louvain was 
formally dedicated on July 4, 1928. But 
soon afterward one Edmond Morren, 
father of two, citizen of Louvain, climbed 





SPAIN’s DICTATOR 


“We shall grow less fat, more efficient.” 
(See col. 3) 


upon the roof of the Library just before 
dawn clutching a stone-mason’s pick. When 
police appeared Citizen Morren pointed 
proudly to 160 smashed plaster pillars, 
waved his pick exultantly, shouted: “Long 
live Belgium! and France! and America! 
We are not all Boches like Monsignor 
[expectorating] Ladeuze!!” 

Meanwhile Architect Warren had 
brought suit against the University of Lou- 
vain to force erection of his inscription and 
collect 2,000,000 francs damages ($55,600) 
for “violation of contract and artistic 
rights.” The suit dragged on until last 
week. Then in Louvain a robed and 
bearded judge read out the verdict: 

1) The University was enjoined to per- 
mit Architect Warren to erect his inscrip- 
tional balustrade Furore Teutonico Diruta; 
Dono Americano Restituta, on the ground 
that it was part of the original architec- 
tural plan approved by University author- 
ities years ago. 

2) Monetary damages were denied Mr. 
Warren, but the University had to pay all 
court costs. 

Soon triumphant Whitney Warren was 
booming to reporters in his snug Manhat- 
tan office: “Most gratifying! Most! All 
over the world this decision will have an 
important effect upon the rights of artists, 
particularly architects. Heretofore clients 
have felt free to make such changes as they 
felt desirable in plans furnished them by 
architects. This decision seems to me to 
support the architect’s claim to the right to 
impose his own interpretation of an archi- 
tectural problem! 

Asked what he would do if the Univer- 
sity of Louvain appealed, Architect War- 
ren drew down his beetling brows and 
roared: “Carry the suit to the highest 
court! Fight to a finish!” 


SPAIN 
“Deplorable Custom” 

Three weeks ago Soviet Dictator Josef 
Stalin abolished Saturday and Sunday, in- 
stituted a new calendar, placed Russian 
industries on continuous working basis 
(Time, Oct. 7). Kindred ideas of high 
pressure efficiency came last week to 
Spanish Dictator Don Miguel Primo de 
Rivera. He issued a manifesto: 

“Although general economic conditions 
have improved greatly under the Dic- 
tatorship, we still eat too much, work too 
little, and stay up too late at night. The 
custom of taking most of the afternoon 
for the mid-day meal, eating dinner at 
Io p. m. and going to the theatre at 11 
p. m. is deplorable. We must change 
these habits.” 

“The dictatorship, undaunted by the 
opposition of rebellious spirits, will work 
out a formula for accomplishing this colos- 
sal task. Success means the salvation of 
Spanish economic life and development. 
. . . Tremendous quantities of electricity 
can be conserved by retiring earlier... . 
By eating less and working more we shall 
grow less fat and more efficient than is 
now the case.” 


ITALY 


Gentlemen of Verona 


Clever at currying favor with J] Duce 
is Verona’s obsequious Prefect Roberto 
Lops. Last week he industriously cir- 
cularized the Fascist gentlemen of Verona, 
urged them to sign a petition conceived 
to tickle the vanity of all-potent Benito 
Mussolini. 

“Something must be done to check the 
ever increasing indecency of women’s 
dress,” wrote Prefect Lops, and went on 
to declare that, although both Pope Pius 
XI and Queen Helena of Italy have con- 
demned short skirts and bare arms, re- 
sults have been meager if not lacking. 
“However, who can doubt,” concluded 
fulsome Prefect Lops, “that an order 
from our beloved Duce would be obeyed 
UNHESITATINGLY by every woman 
in Italy?” 

Unhesitatingly some 10,000 gentlemen 
of Verona signed last week Roberto 
Lops’s petition begging Benito Musso- 
lini to order that: 

1) Women’s dresses must not be trans- 
lucent, close fitting or low cut. 

2) Elbows must be covered. 

3) Stockings must be some other color 
than “flesh.” 

4) Skirts for “young girls” must ex- 
tend below the knee, for “young ladies” 
below the calf. 


In Vatican City last week the sharp- 
eyed nuns who now inspect the costumes 
of women about to be received in papal 
audience,* refused to pass the wife and 
daughter of Panama’s distinguished For- 
eign Minister J. Demdéstenes Arosemena. 
Flushed and embarrassed these ladies 
hastily sought a modiste not far from the 


*By a recent Papal decree, nuns have sup- 
planted priests as inspectors of feminine attire 
in the Vatican in the belief that nuns would be 
“Jess indulgent of impropriety.” 
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Vatican, bought gowns with longer skirts 
and sleeves, returned, were passed by the 
nuns, knelt and received the blessing of 
Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Ponti- 
fex Maximus, Pope Pius XI. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Dangerous Decree 


Restless little Dictator-King Alexander 
last week surprised and pained the potent 
Serbian element in his kingdom who have 
always been the bulwark of his power. 

Most Serbians and many Slovenes write 
a queer, quaint alphabet, the Cyrillic. Him- 
self a Serb, King Alexander knows that it 
is hard to change over to the Latin alpha- 
bet used by U. S. citizens and all his Croa- 
tian subjects. But just now His Majesty 
is launched on a passionate campaign of 
national . unification (Time, Oct. 14). 
Therefore he announced last week that he 
would shortly suppress Cyrillic by royal 
and dictatorial decree. . 

Worried Jugoslav elder statesmen re- 
flected that if the Serbs become vexed at 
having to learn a new alphabet and turn 
from youthful King Alexander, a revolu- 
tion will infallibly result. Even in Tur- 
key, where the Latin alphabet was “suc- 
cessfully” imposed on a docile people two 
years ago by Dictator-President Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, its practical adoption has 
lagged so grievously that last year there 
was published in all the Turkish Republic 
one, and only one, book. 


RUMANIA 


New Regent 

“T am only a grandmother now,” said 
Marie of Rumania to a U. S. visitor not 
long ago with a resigned, gracious swish 
of her mourning veils. But last week 
everyone knew that Her Majesty hoped 
to be elected one of the three Regents of 
her grandson Boy-King Mihai, in succes- 
sion to Regent George V. Buzdugan who 
died fortnight ago of uremia and inflamma- 
tion of the lungs (TimeE, Oct. 14). 

Parliament met to elect the new Re- 
gent amid tensest excitement, for repre- 
sentatives of the majority Peasant Party 
had not yet been instructed for whom they 
were to vote. With a worried pucker in 
his brow Peasant Prime Minister Juliu 
Maniu convoked his Cabinet for a last 
minute huddle behind locked doors. Sev- 
eral U. S. correspondents present bulle- 
tined to their editors: The likeliest can- 
didate for the Regency is Queen Marie. 

Hoary and respected Professor Nicholas 
Jorga, onetime tutor of King Mihai’s 
harum scarum and now exiled father, 
Prince Carol, rose from his Deputy’s seat 
to propose the candidacy of his old pupil. 
A member of the Royal Family should 
be elected, he urged, but not a woman. 
“Have you forgotten,” he cried, “that the 
Constitution restricts membership in the 
Regency Council as well as occupancy of 
the Throne to males?” 

The representatives had not forgotten, 
but there was undoubtedly a majority 
ready to rush through the amendment or 
anything else, if Peasant Prime Minister 
Juliu Maniu should crack the whip. At 
last he issued from the Cabinet huddle, 
proposed a most unfamiliar name: ‘‘Con- 
stantin Saratzeanu.” 


“Who is Saratzeanu?” cried several 
flabbergasted representatives, and others 
indignantly moved for a temporary sus- 
pension of the session which the Speaker 
granted. 
tired into a second huddle and henchmen 
of the Prime Minister busily circulated 
among the rustic members of the Peasant 
Party, to explain that Constantin Sarat- 
zeanu was an honorable though incon- 
spicuous rooster on the Rumanian Su- 
preme Court bench. 

When the vote was finally taken docile 
peasants rolled up an overwhelming total 
of 455 ballots out of 486 for Rooster Sar- 
atzeanu. Only nine representatives voted 
for Prince Carol. The remaining 22 bal- 


lots went to a popular Army corps com- | 


mander, General Presan. The 39 mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, die-hard parti- 
sans of Queen Marie, 
voting entirely, announced 
“scandalized” at the Peasant Prime Min- 
ister’s last minute whip-cracking for a 
nonentity. Reporters and photographers 
found him totally ignorant of what had 
been passing in Parliament, astounded by 
the news. 

The other two regents: Patriarch Miron 
Cristea of the Rumanian 
Church, a venerable graybeard who bare- 
ly survived a desperate illness last month; 
and sprightly Prince Nicholas of Ru- 
mania, a younger son of Dowager Queen 
Marie who minds his mother in matters 
of state but sometimes ignores her in- 
junctions not to frequent night clubs. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Magnanimous Masaryk 


Sometimes a President may prudently 
say what he dare not write and publish. 
Last week tall, patriarchal President 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, potent Father 
of His Country (founded Oct. 18, 1918 
when Czechoslovakia was recognized by 
the Allies), spoke privily and at length to 
a Hungarian of utmost probity, Dr. 
Franz Rajniss, chief of the Social Insti- 
tute at Budapest. Returning home in 


high excitement Dr. Rajniss declared that | 
President Masaryk had outlined to him | 


a series of remarkable proposals for 
settling the acute Hungarian minorities 
question which arose when Czechoslovakia 
received after the War some 14,000 square 
miles of territory containing one million 
Hungarians plus less than a half-million 
inhabitants of other nationalities. The 
proposals verbally quoted by Dr. Rajniss 
rang true. They sounded like Masaryk, 
intelligent, magnanimous. Of course 
they did not envision yielding to the ex- 
treme Hungarian irredentist demand: 
“Czechoslovakia must give us back the 
whole 14,000 square miles!” 

“T am an old man,” began President 
Masaryk, according to Dr. Rajniss, “an 
old man from whose eyes the veil of 
political passion has long since melted. I 
urge the people of Hungary to listen to 
my proposals while I am yet alive.” 

Czech Masaryk allegedly went on to 
say that his proposals were submitted 
some months ago in a confidential note 
to Hungary’s steely-eyed little dictator, 
Count Stephen Bethlen, who _ ignored 
them. Seemingly last week the Patriarch 
of Prague was unsheathing against Count 


In the interval the Cabinet re- | 


abstained from | 
themselves | 


Orthodox | 


vo) places ...and 


‘do things a Oe 
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How about that trip to Havana you ve 


been threatening to take? Go this winter 
|... before the bloom is off your desire. You 
will thrill to the skill of Cubans playing 
their favorite indoor sport... Jai Alai.You'll 
strike an eager attitude on the terrace of 
the Jockey Club... and thrillingly antici- 


pate the gait of your favorite—as the 


thorobreds flash by, neck and neck, on one 
of the most beautiful tracks in the world. 
You'll golf ‘mid palms and swim in tur- 
quoise seas. In this land of warm, generous 


| sunshine and dreamy, delicious moonlight 


... sport does the unexpected — it stirs 


the tropical languor. 


Sail Dec 26th or 27th oneither of Cunard’s 


famous trans-Atlantic sisters, the Caronia 


or Carmania, or any W ednesday or Satur- 
day thereafter. Minimum round trip rates 
first class only $175. All-expense tours 
| of 9 to 20 days’ duration from $193 up. 


Go places...and do things... Via Cunard 
See Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, N. Y. 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
SERVICE 
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A HApPy “HOBBY-LAND” 


EA ISLAND BEACH—a sundrenched 

land where the entire family can ride 
their favorite hobbies in a wholesome, 
homelike atmosphere! 

For while Dad goes hunting for deer, 
wild turkey, duck and quail on Howard 
E. Coffin’s 60,000 acre preserve — 

There’s golf, fishing, tennis, boating, 
flying, horseback riding, trap shooting, 
and other good sports for the rest of the 
family — 

Yet many guests claim that the greatest 
charm of this wooded isle is its restful 
seclusion midst pines and moss-hung oaks 
far from the madding crowds. 











| 
| 


Here in glorious climate you can relax, 


rest and play to your heart’s content. 
The famous Cloister Hotel offers 
everything inservice and cuisine that 
the most cultured taste could ask. 
Homelike cottages and furnished 
apartments forma delightful Winter 
colony. 


Sea Island Beach is mid-way between | 


Savannah and Jacksonville on the Atlantic 
Coastal Highway across the motor cause- 
way at Brunswick. Direct Pullmans via 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard and 
Southern Railways; or the Ocean Steam- 
ship Line to Savannah. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


SEA ISLAND COMPANY 
SEA ISLAND BEACH, GEORGIA 
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men of Queen Maria Theresa 


Bethlen the same bright weapon of open | 


propaganda openly arrived at which he 
wielded mightily during the War until 
the Powers agreed that Czechoslovakia 


ought and must become an independent | 


state. Like his good friend Herbert Clark 
Hoover, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk works 
by mobilizing public opinion behind “the 
moral and spiritual values.” Last week 
he declared, according to Dr. Rajniss, that 
Czechoslovakia is ready to: 

1) Open negotiations for revision of 


the clauses of the Treaty of Trianon by | 


which Hungarian territory was ceded te | 


Czechoslovakia. 


2) Consider whether all territory ad- 


jacent to the frontier in which Hunga- | 
rians number more than 50% of the pop- 
to Hungary. | 


ulation should not revert 
Exception: Czechoslovakia will not con- 
sider giving up the vital Danube port of 
Bratislava, once Hungary’s Pressburg. 

3) Determine whether the rights of 
Hungarians left in Czechoslovakia after 
revision of the frontier could not be ade- 
quately safeguarded by allowing them to 
elect a representative who would serve 
with the rank of Minister in the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet. 

Having made these generous proposals 
President Masaryk sternly declared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Rajniss, that he is aware 
of certain secret overtures recently made 
by Dictator Count Stephen Bethlen to 
Rumania with a view to enlisting that 
country’s aid in wresting back all Czecho- 
slovakia’s once Hungarian territory, 
cluding Bratislava. “The Rumanian 
Government have loyally revealed these 
facts to us,” President Masaryk was de- 
clared to have concluded, “But ... we 
still prefer to achieve a friendly agreement 
with Hungary.” 

Czechoslovakia’s official press service 
soon fulminated that President Masaryk 
had never spoken as quoted by Dr. Raj- 
niss, did not deny that the interview had 
taken place, could not down widespread 
belief that the President had sent up a 
trial balloon. 


HUNGARY 


Scandalous Mattresses 

Ever since the wild Hungarian horse- 
first fas- 
cinated military attachés with their horse- 
manship, their braided hair, and _ filled 
Europe’s armies with imitative pigtails, 
braided jackets and hussar regiments,* 
Hungary’s soldiers have been famed for 
their élan, their hardiness. Therefore when 


| it leaked out last week that War Minister 
| Count Charles Csaky had ordered 30,000 


horsehair mattresses for his troops the 


| scandal was such that soon the Count was 


forced by pressure of public opinion to re- 
sign. Budapest papers treated the affair 
not only as a major political scandal but as 
an insult to the virility of Hungarian 
troops. 

Thirty. thousand best quality horsehair 
mattresses at $25 apiece equals $750,000. 
Commenting acidly on Count Csaky’s ir- 
responsibility and possible corruption in 
giving a Budapest firm an order of this 


size without public announcement, the 

*Hussar in Hungarian means 20. The first 
hussars were groups of 20 horsemen which feudal 
Hungarian landowners were expected to provide 
in proportion to the size of their estates. 
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ITS MYSTERY AND 
ENCHANTMENT 
UNFOLD BEFORE YOU on 


"the Vovage f our is 


ATIVE hawkers sell India’s 

treasures for a song... 
chrysoprase and curios, silks 
and saris. Resist them if you can! 
See lantern-lit Hongkong . 
with sampans scooting around 
like mad in a heavenly 
harbor. Step into another 
world . . . through the 
portals of Peking’s Hall of Har- 
mony . . . where gold dragons 
writhe on flaming pillars. Aban- 
don yourself to the hypnotic 
beauty of Waikiki . 
Hawaii's flower scented air. 
33 countries . . . more places 
than any other cruise. Over 
38000 miles. . . a lifetime's ex- 
periences in 140 days. mn the 
luxury. and cool comfort of the 


RESOLUTE: 


on its uniquely planned 7th 
Around the World Cruise. Sail 
eastward . from New York 
January 6th, 1930, arriving in 
every country atthe idealseason. 
An extraordinary program of 
shore excursions MA ett be in the 


rates— $2000 and up. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 








famburg-American 


tl qf 
39Broadway New York 


209 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Miche 
igan Avenue, Chicago; 262 Broad Street, 
Philadelphia; 1026 Locust Street, St. Louis; 
574 Market Street, San Francisco; 807 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles; 614 St. 
James Street West, Montreal; 274 Main 
Street, Winnipeg; Adams Building, Edmon- 
ton. Or Local Tourist Agents. 
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NEW ORLEANS THE MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAS 


¥ 
HERE ELSE 


3, 





could you see 
this sight 7 


Where else could you find the three ma- 
jor forces of transportation working in 
world-embracing unison as they doin 
New Orleans? Where else could you 
find ten trunk lines, controlling twenty 
per cent of the nation’s rail mileage--- 
ninety steamship lines, maintaining 
regular sailings to all parts of the world 
---the reborn Mississippi River Trans- 
portation System---uniting to form so 
efficient and economic a solution to your 
every transportation problem? 
















New Markets for Your Products 


On one side the vast and fertile markets of the Mississippi 
Valley ... on the other the ever-expanding trade territories The Inland Waterways 
of Latin America. In New Orleans, you command, not of the Mississippi Valley 
only a domestic market of 38,000,000 people,but alec loyal 24 the Ocean Lanes of 
and profitable foreign markets that have already estab- cay gh oo 
lished in New Orleans their point of contact with the United change of raw materials 


Na States ... markets ready and willing to buy. and finished products. 





a 


FF me va 


me NEW ORLEANS 


paper ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


wheels of trade. 











New Orleans Industrial Survey, an A specialized survey which will be prepared 3 The Climate and Health Folder, an in- 
analytic study of the basic economic for you at your request by an outstanding timate and photographic presentation of 
factors of New Orleans---markets, raw firm of industrial engineers retained by the the various elements---climate, recrea- 
materials, fuel, power, labor, and trans- Association of Commerce, clearly present- tion, sports and general health and living 
portation---prepared by a nationally ing the advantages New Orleans has to conditions---which combine to make life 
known firm of Industrial engineers. offer your particular industry. in New Orleans so complete. 
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Join the Laugh-of-the-Year Cl ay 


















AN ISLAND FESTIVAL 


Chief Herman Swank (Frank 
Crowninshield) unites in wedlock 
“Horrible’’ Olsen (Donald Ogden 
Stewart) and his island bride 
(Neysa McMein). The witnesses 
are Old Sedliz (Harold Ross) and 
his consort Sal Hepatica (Eliza- 
beth Cobb Chapman). 


oa —— 


FATHER TO THE RESCUE 
Captain Triplett (Heywood Broun) 
sends a bullet through the heart 
of the attacking waterspout ! 





VULGAR’S BOAT SONG 
Seated beneath the brizz’npoop in 
the moonlight the lovesick Vulgar 
(Percy “Skippy’’ Crosby) sere- 
nades June dreamily on his home- 
made harmonica. 


The Incredible Autobiography of 
Cap'n Triplett’s Sea-Faring Daughter 


COREY FORD 


“A Bést Seller 
Everywhere” 


Order from your oa ol o0 % 
bookstore, or use y 7 % - : e@ 
ge 





June 
Triplett 
Read how June Triplett was 
taught how to spit a boomerang 
in the wind . . . Learned about 
Sex from a female shark . . . Dis- 
covered that the Virgin Isles are 
still inhabited ... and _ finally 
swam home 3,000 miles while 
writing the famous Deep-Sea 
Autobiography that has amazed 
all maritime experts... 


The Supreme Burlesque of 


Maritime Adventure Books 


“An orgy of hilarity.” 

—New York Evening Post 
“A most delicious belly-laugh satire. 
It is one of the most convulsing nar- 
ratives I’ve ever read.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“Contagiously laughable.” 

—Boston Transcript 


“No biographical bookshelf 7 


is complete without Salt 7 


+ 
Water Taffy.” — "lle ae 


New York Sun a aS - 


this coupon. Pa 
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Socialist Opposition organ Nepszava de- 
clared: 

“For three centuries Hungarian soldiers 
have managed to defend the great King- 
dom of Hungary successfully and still sleep 
soundly on sacks filled with straw. Horse- 
hair beds are an absurd luxury.” 

Chosen last week to succeed Count 
Csaky as Minister of War was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of War Captain Julius 
Goembos who disapproves utterly of mat- 
tresses for soldiers. He is a past president 
of the patriotic league known as “The 
Awakening Hungarians.” 


RUSSIA 
“Think Before You Kiss!” 


Great moist smacking kisses are as 
Russian as vodka or borscht. A kiss is 
the festive greeting of peasant to peasant, 
irrespective of sex. And no Moscow 
merchant or lawyer would think of wish- 
ing his partner “Merry Christmas” with- 
out a buss on both cheeks. Soviet Com- 
missar for Post and Telegraph Nicolai 
Antipov has lately been brooding darkly, 
intellectually on Russian kisses. 

Last week a new set of cancellation 
stamps went out to Soviet Post Offices 
from Leningrad to Odessa. Postmen 
carried to astonished comrades letters 
postmarked: 

Think Before You Kiss! 

(Every Kiss Costs 40,000 Bacteria )* 





Salomé 

Cartoon of the week in Moscow’s Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda (Communist Youth 
Pravda), organ of Communist juvenile 
associations: A naked Salomé presents a 
bloody tousled head to Messrs. John 
Pierpont Morgan and John Davison Rock- 
efeller Sr. 

Head ticketed: American Workers. 

Salomé labeled: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Excuse for the cartoon: Youth Pravda 
has just started a series of feature arti- 
cles on capitalist countries, the U. S. com- 
ing first last week, with the feature flanked 
by an editorial entitled To Know Our 
Enemies in Order to Hate Them. 


AFGHANISTAN 


| Fall of Kabul 


Kabul grew too hot last week for gleam- 
ing-eyed, white-tusked King Habibullah, 
the savage onetime bandit who last winter 
wrested Afghanistan’s throne from weak, 
well-meaning little King Amanullah 
(Time, Jan. 28). All through the sum- 
mer, Usurper Habibullah has been harassed 
by the lean, ruthless, white-chinned Nadir 
Khan, ill-famed for boiling his captured 


| enemies in oil (Trme, Sept. 2). Last week 
| Nadir converged three armies of over- 


* | whelming might upon Kabul. Prudent 


| Habibullah fled in an airplane to escape 


| city fell. 





being French-fried. Without resistance the 


*The Kansas State Board of Health also pro- 
nounced on kissing last week, issued a guide 
for kissers. Among other “don’ts” were the 
following: 1) Never kiss in a crowd, but if you 
must, take a hot mustard foot bath and avoid 
drafts if you feel “all in” afterward; 2) guard 
against sudden changes in temperature when 
kissing; 3) at a party where “postoffice’ and 
similar games are played, be sure to gargle 


| frequently. 
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Can you tell a successful man 


by the time he carries? 


“Ves ! gees Says a staff 
correspondent of the New 


York World. Would you 
like to read his story? 


Keen watchmakers have always thought 
that you COULD tell a man’s success 
by the time he carried. That his watch 
DID give away the clue to his being 
on the way up... or down, 

But it was merely an opinion until 
Dudley Nichols, staff correspondent of 
the New York World, settled the issue. 

He went out into the heart 
of the city, questioned people 
in every walk of life, and found 
out that there is actually a tie 
between a man’s position and 
the watch ticking in his pocket. 

Successful men are time- 





minded. Not strange then that recently, 
when seventy-five bank officials were 
asked, ‘“What time have you?” sixty- 
nine were within a scant half-minute 
of having exact time. 

Not strange either that so many 
successful men have Hamiltons ticking 
away accurately on their wrists or in 
their vest pockets. For accuracy means 
Hamilton. Hamilton means Accuracy 
. . - Railroad Accuracy. 

There’s a refreshing modern beauty 
to the Hamilton watches now on dis- 
play at your jeweler’s. As little as fifty 
dollars will make you a proud owner 
of a new strap or pocket model. 


‘hamilton 


The Match c f TRatlicad — tecu racy 


FREE... 


Write for a copy of “Can you tell a 
successful man by the time he carries?” 
It may give you a moment's pause about 
your own time habits. It’s an unbiased, 
interesting story that you can slip into 
a pocket for reading at dull moments. 
Hamilton Watch Company, American 
Manufacturers of high-grade watches, 
901 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 


and well worth reading 


* ° ° 
NEW HAMILTON MODELS 


Left — The “GARFIELD” — a smart 17-jewel 
Hamilton in a beautifully decorated case of 
14k solid green or white gold, $75. 

Left Center— The “GLADsTONE”—a brand 
new strap in plain case and available in 14k 
filled green or white gold, $55. Other 
Hamilton strap watches from $50 
upward. 

Right Center—The “BRIARCLIFFE” — 
a new woman’s wrist watch avail- 
able in 14k white gold, $75. Dial 
with raised gold numerals $10 extra. 
Right — The “FarraGut” — The 
newest of the new in beautiful 
pocket watches, with a modish new 
secometer dial—in case of filled 
white or yellow gold, $55. 
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Old woman! Old woman! Old woman! said I 
Whither, oh whither, oh whither so high 
To sweep the cobwebs right out of the sky. 


Our Business 
IS CLEANING 


Your Business 


Removing dust and other accumula- 
tions from factories, office buildings, 
hotels, theaters, schools, clubs, church- 
es, stores, buildings of every kind is the 
problem we have solved. 

Instead of the old woman’s broom (that 
stirs up more dust than it eliminates) 
we offer a highly specialized line of 
portable vacuum cleaners which we have 
made efficient by the development of 
special tools to go with the various 
models so that ordinary labor can clean 
any type of building, any type of ma- 
terial at a lower cost and do it better 
than any other method. 

This we know, because we have seen it 
done! No matter what your cleaning 





interest may be—factory, office build- 
ing, school, theater, walls, floors, re- 
gardless of kind, ceilings, ordinary dust, 
metal -gleanings, or anything, use the 
coupon below for Timeworthy report of 
methods, results, cost for exactly your 
requirement. 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER 
MFG. COMPANY 
1205 DAVIS STREET 
DOVER, OHIO 


SSCSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESEE SESE S ESE SSeS eee eee eee eee 
Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Company, 
1205 Davis Street, 

Dover, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send Timeworthy report on 


NS 626 So 0 + Shae 55460 Se hx 00h pee EES 






































NapiIR KHAN 


A French-frying George Washington? 


Since victorious Nadir was once a gen- 
eral in the service of ousted King Aman- 
ullah, news of his triumph was received 
with elation by the exiled weakling in 
Rome. 

“Nadir has always been more than loyal 
to me,” said he with emotion. “But if he 
thinks his victory entitles him to the 
throne of Afghanistan then let him take 
it. Moreover I would be willing to be his 
minister to Rome. Just fancy, I, his one- 
time master!” 

The first secretary of Afghanistan’s 
Paris Legation was asked by U. S. corre- 
spondents what he thought were the in- 
tentions of Nadir. “To you gentlemen,” 
he replied, “I may best characterize the 
Nadir Khan a sort of George Washington. 
There is the interesting possibility, that 
like your great countryman, he may prefer 
to experiment with some sort of a re- 
public.” 


BRAZIL 
Coffee Crisis 
(See drawing p. 11.) 
made U. S. 


Coffee, Brazilian coffee, 


businessmen hop and how! like Hottentots 


last week around Manhattan’s big brass 
Coffee Ring. They hopped on each others 
toes. They hopped higher on camp stools. 
When they could neither hop high enough 
or howl loud enough to make a buyer or 
seller on the other side of the ring under- 
stand, they bent low and plunged for the 
round brass railing, elbowing each others 
stomachs, yelling ‘“Seven-Jan-Santos!” or 
“Four-Dec-Rio!”” Arms waved and fingers 
waggled. It was stark, raving business 
bedlam—the biggest, blackest, wildest day 
in years on the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange. 

Coffee sellers were panicky, coffee buy- 
ers bearishly swell-chested. Plummetlike 
the price of coffee plunged—down 200 
points for two days. Each point is 1/100¢. 
What the howlers called ‘“Dec-Santos!” 
(coffee from Santos, Brazil, for December 
delivery) fell, for example, one day from 


19.25¢ to 17.25¢, recovered somewhat, hit 
bottom the next day at 16.65¢. Such a 
plunge, such an unsettling of coffee futures 
may spell eventually the loss of millions 
to coffee hoarding speculators, overloaded 
and waiting for a rise. Brazil, world’s 
greatest coffee producer, is also the nation 
of most colossal coffee hoarding. Last 
week Vice President Benjamin B. Peabody 
of the New York Exchange unhesitatingly 
attributed the crash in coffee futures to 
“disquieting rumors regarding the situation 
in Brazil.” 

The rumors have been growing steadily 
more disquieting for at least three years. 
Last week was the climactic scare point. 
When news of the Manhattan break 
flashed to Rio, and when coffee futures 
began to fall there in sympathy, officials 
of the local Coffee Exchange became so 
apprehensive that that night they did not 
cable their closing prices to Manhattan as 
usual, fearing that the truth from Rio 
might aggravate the coffee landslide in the 
north. 

Coffee has been Brazil’s bonanza for 
over a century. There are more than 100 
Brazilian planters with individual incomes 
exceeding $50,000. Most of them spend 
three lavish months a year in Paris, three 
decorous months at their massive Baroque 
mansions in Rio de Janeiro, and the re- 
maining half year supervising their estates. 
Most of these rich men hail from Sao 
Paulo, “The State With a Billion Coffee 
Trees,’ which produces over half the 
world’s crop. Most of them believe firmly 
in the efficacy of a combination in re- 
straint of trade to keep prices high. For 
over two decades they have been perfect- 
ing a combination—really a gigantic, co- 
operative Coffee Trust—which the world 
has found hard to beat. By systematic 
hoarding of the Sao Paulo crop in good 
years and judicious release of these hoard- 
ings in bad they have made each and 
every U.S. coffee-drinker spend about s5o¢ 
more per year for his coffee than he other- 
wise would. The U. S. coffee-drinker 
spends about $2.20 for raw coffee im- 
ported, pays a goodly extra sum to have 
it roasted, ground, tinned. 

Inevitably Sao Paulo’s bonanza pros- 
perity caused other Brazilian states to go 
in heavily for coffee planting, spurred by 
the lure of high prices created by Sao 
Paulo’s artificial restraint of trade. As 
these new plantations have come into pro- 
duction it has proved steadily harder to 
keep the price of coffée up. Pressure by 
the potent planters on the Brazilian 
Government forced the adoption of most 
dubious expedients by the state. These 
have included the buying and storing in 
State warehouses of Brazil’s coffee surplus 
for a number of years, until today the 
Government of President Washington Luis 
is saddled with a stupendous hoard of 
coffee supposed to exceed 13 million bags 
—as much as an average year’s crop. 

Already the doubtful nature of this 
hoarded asset has caused a decline in the 
Brazilian currency—the milreis. Sooner 
or later the Government must unload. Re- 
cent crops have been bumper. Most ob- 
servers believe that the Government can- 
not hold out, faces an eventual catastrophic 
coffee crash. Shrewdest coffeemen do not 
know when the crash will come, but last 
week’s howling and hopping seemed of 
ominous significance. 
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Temple 
is all-electric. 
The standard chassis 
has six 227 tubes—push-pull Q 
amplification in last audio stage, 
using two new 245 power tubes—full-wave E 
rectification. A power supply oversized in every ~ 
respect, in combination with the Temple electro- — 
dynamic Speaker, assures matchless tone for Temple Receivers. 
Consoled, ready for use. The Temple 8-60 Console ... $149; The 
Temple 8-80 Grand Console . . . $169; The Temple Combination . . . 
All prices less tubes. Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mountains. Temple 
Receivers are licensed by R. C. A. and associated companies. 


were, 


NIGHTS 


Broadcast every 
Thursday at 10 
P.M. Eastern Time 
Over the Columbia 
Network. 


TEMPLETONE 
=z 


© 1929, T.C. 





Bhs 
$269. “—™ 
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lor a luxury 


hu ngry world 


ATCHLESS TEMPLETONE... 
superb duplication of sound 
just as the recording artists 
commit it to the microphone. . . is 
the exclusive gift of Toute to a 
world that is healthily hungry for 
radio luxury. 


The new Temple is so great an 
achievement in acoustical engi- 
neering it needs no superlatives to 
bolster its appeal. 


The intricate devices by which this 
tone miracle has been wrought 
need not be described here. The 
world doesn’t ask for blue-prints. 
It takes results to its heart. 


Any Temple dealer will roudly 
demonstrate to you that Temple 
ivesatrue,sweet, full-proportioned 
echo of the program it receives. 


The Temple Combination illustrated here, 
is housed in a beautiful walnut cabinet, 
forty-six inches high. In addition to the 
Temple chassis and speaker, it contains 
full equipment for electrical reproduction 
of phonograph records, in rich, true 
Templetone. Space is provided also for 
storage of records. 


TEMPLE CORPORATION 
CHICAGO ... U.S.A. 


“THE SWITCHBOARD OF A NATION” 
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SMALL-BUBBLE 
LATHER 
gives a Smoother 
Longer-lasting Shave 


—that’s what millions 


of men say 


XTRA hours of comfort and sat- 


isfaction...only a close shave in- 


SCIENCE 


Thousand’s Gold 


A business concern exists in Germany 
| to commercialize the transmutation of base 
| metals into gold, according to the formu- 
| lae of a plumber by the name of Franz 
Tausend (Francis Thousand). Plumber 
Thousand has claimed since 1925 that he 
could smelt lead chloride and calcium hy- 
droxide (his “tincture of tinctures’) with 
potassium, sodium and mercury (16 ounces 
in all) and get one ounce of pure gold. Or 
that he could produce one ounce of gold 
from 16 ounces of potassium hydroxide, 
rock flint and ferric oxide.* Dazzling to 
laymen was his story. General Erich 
Ludendorff, neurotic quartermaster gen- 
eral and Wartime chief of staff of the 
German armies, was one of many Ger- 
mans who, eager for quick fortunes, sup- 
plied Plumber Thousand with $100,000. 











| What money he did not secrete he spent 


producing a few gold pellets of negligible 
value. Last winter his dupes, impatient, 
had him jailed. 

Last weck his jailers gave Plumber 
Thousand opportunity to prove his trans- 





| mutation for his freedom. Before repre- 


| sentatives of the German mint, prosecut- 


sures them. And a close shave is de- | 
| observers saw a drop of gold forming and 


pendent upon a thorough softening of 
the beard. Small bubble lather—that’s 


the answer. Small bubbles carry more | 


water, hence moisten more completely 


than big bubbles, as the diagrams | 


plainly prove. 


The minute you lather up with 
Colgate’s two things happen: 1. The 
soap in the lather breaks up the oil 
film that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep 
down through your beard . . . crowd 
around each whisker . . . soak it soft 
with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist and 
pliable .. . easier to cut . . . scientifi- 
cally softened right down at the base 
... ready for your razor. 


A comparative test is easy—just mail 
the coupon, now. We will send, also, 
a sample of After-Shave, a new lotion 
... refreshing, delightful . . . the per- 


fect shave finale. 





COLGATE, Dept. B-2478, 
P. O. Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, New York 

Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of 
“After-Shave.” 











ing attorneys, detectives, the examining 
judge and his own cronies, he gravely 
melted his mineral stews, smoking cigarets 
the while. By and by in the retort the 


growing. Convinced for a moment were 
they of a great alchemy, until an intelli- 
gent one of their number snatched from 
Plumber Thousand his cigarets. They were 
loaded with gold dust which he had been 
artfully shaking into the melting pot.t 


—<Oo—_ 
Antarctic Rush 


The southern hemisphere’s spring sun 
was warming Antarctica to almost zero 
temperature last week. Bands of spectral 
light bunted the grey ice plateaux with 
sham festivity. The fringe of sea ice along 
the continent’s frigid hem was softening. 
Soon four parties of explorers could be 
poking about the continent. 

On the continent itself, at Little 
America on the edge of Ross Sea which 
bites deeply towards the South Pole, was 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd and 
his large party. They were breaking out 
of their eight months’ hibernation. Dog 
sledges had started making caches for way 
stations along his route to the Pole. His 
two planes had endured the winter well 
in their snow houses. Mechanics were go- 
ing over them. The men were working 
hard but they had a holiday coming to 
them. On Oct. 25 they would pause to 
celebrate Commander Byrd’s 41st birth- 
day. 

Hurrying last week to visit Commander 
Byrd was Sir George Hubert Wilkins, who 


| will be 41 just six days after Commander 


Byrd. He stopped at Rio de Janeiro last 


*A coincidence: 16-to-one is the same ratio 
which the late William Jennings (‘Cross of 
Gold’) Bryan used a generation ago in his 
arguments for a bimetallic (gold and silver) 
monetary standard. 

+Artificial gold is possible in theoretical 
science only by bombarding base atoms with 
electro-magnetic waves to change their atomic 
structure. 


week. As he left there for Buenos Aires 
and Graham Land south of Cape Horn, his 
supply and base ship William Scorseby 
sailed from Simonstown, South Africa. 
Waiting for him since last year at Decep- 
tion Island is the airplane which he and 











Keystone 


Sir DoucLAs MAwson 


Norwegians may forstall him. 


Carl Ben Eielson flew over Graham Land 
(Time, Dec. 31, 1928). Pilot Eielson now 
is in Alaska developing an aviation line 
for the Aviation Corp. With Sir Hubert 
are Parker Cramer, who this summer 
made a second unsuccessful try to fly from 
Illinois to Europe by way of the Arctic 
Ocean (Time, July 15). Also along as a 
flyer is S. Alward Cheesman, Canadian 
pilot. They will attempt to fly the 2,000 
miles from Deception Island to Little 
America, exploring the unknown coast en 
route. Sir Hubert is a native Australian. 


Another Australian, by adoption, is Sir 
Douglas Mawson. In his native York- 
shire fashion he is as handsome as Com- 
mander Byrd in his Virginia fashion. Sir 
Douglas knows the Antarctic better than 
does Sir Hubert or Commander Byrd. In 
1907, when he was a scientific lecturer at 
Adelaide University, Australia, he was as- 
signed to the staff of the late Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition. He 
ascended Mt. Erebus and journeyed to 
the South Magnetic Pole. In 1911-14 he 
led the Australasian Antarctic expedition. 
Last week he was at Capetown, South 
Africa, ready to depart with the Discov- 
ery, stout wooden ship used by the late 
Sir Robert Scott, who reached the South 
Pole (January 1912) one month after the 
late Roald Amundsen did. Sir Douglas 
does not intend to visit Commander Byrd. 
His aim is to explore the Antarctic coast 
south of Australia and prepossess it for 
his dominion. Formal and hurried pre- 
occupation is important, for it would vest 
in Australia rights to fisheries and miner- 
als which later may be found. 

Sir Douglas may, however, be too tardy. 
Quietly the Norwegians have sent ships 
to forestall him. If they can plant their 
Norwegian flag on hitherto unclaimed 
coastal land they may avoid paying 


Australia or Great Britain taxes. 
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“I advised him strongly against the purchase” 


C. P. Nelson, President of the 
First National Bank, Danville, 
Ill.,tells a story of two farmers, 
one of whom speculated, while 
the other invested ... 


“ ALL the speculating isn’t done in 

the stock market,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “This community, several 
years ago, experienced something 
like the present fever of stock market 
speculation—but it was a boom in 
farm lands. 


“There was a farmer,a Mr.R...., 
who wanted to buy a piece of farm 
land near his own place. He came to 
me for advice. 


“A banker looks at the price of 
an investment in terms of its yield. 
Land is noexception.I knew the price 
was much too high,so I advised 
him strongly against the purchase. 


“But land’s going up all the time,’ 
the farmer told me. ‘Look at what 
land is worth around here compared 
with before the war.’ I still told him 
the price was too high. 


the 


“But somehow he raised 
money, and bought the land. 


“Today that land is perhaps a 
good buy—because today that land is 
priced below the pre-war value. But 
that doesn’t help Mr. R..... The de- 
flation deprived him of the new land 
he bought, and of his farm as well. 

“So today, when somebody talks 
about a stock that’s ‘going up all the 
time,’ I remember the bitter lesson 
Mei Re. 60% and thousands of others 
like him learned. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


U/INS 


‘““He invests his modest 


earnings in 


ood sound 


securities” 





C. P. Netson, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Iil., is prominent in 
the civic and business affairs of this thriving community. Mr. Nelson has the dis- 
tinguished record of forty-five years’ continuous service in the First National Bank. 


“Unlike Mr.R..... , a neighbor of 
his, also a farmer, clung to the Liberty 
Bonds he bought, and invests his 
modest earnings from his farm in 
sound, conservative securities. 


“He now has a secure reserve 
against misfortune, and no period of 
deflation can deprive him of land and 


home.” 
* * x 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of communi- 
ties are giving depositors in their 
banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securi- 
ties. Like Mr. Nelson, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they 
advise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 
Good yield, of course, they 


&) 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


regard as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do nothing 
wiser than go to his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers have 
chosen from Straus offerings for recommenda- 
tion to their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 


Among Straus offerings are bonds of wide- 


ly diversified types, real estate mortgage, 


railway, municipal, public utility, and foreign 


bonds. 
Send for this booklet — 


As a help to all who are iiterested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an i1teresting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, “How 
to Invest Money”. Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet J-1or4. 


i 
if 
i 
Hi 
Hi 
j 
/ 


INCORPORATED 


Srraus Buipinés ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet J-1014, “How to Invest Money”. I am considering investing $.... 


Name 








Address pies 


lies City 
&) 1929, by S.W. Straus & Co. 
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Milease Records 


that shatter all comparisons 


Even in this motor-minded era, the traveling 
of a half million miles stirs the imagination. 
One hundred, two hundred, three hundred 
thousand miles by any means of transporta- 
tion would be applauded as accomplishments 
even under the most ideal conditions. 


But consider these same mileages made in 
actual service under all conditions, in every 
kind of service—great mileages that leave a 
path of money earned for these owners of 


White Trucks and White Busses. 


Stripped of all the romance that lies behind 





the greatest story in transportation history, 
the cold facts stand out in figures that defy 
comparison. 

Money—Miles—Years. These are the measure 
of White quality. These are the undeniable 
guides to the intelligent investment in motor 
transportation whether the requirement be for 
one truck or a fleet. They mean unusual 
profits. They mean net earnings—in excess 
of all costs. They mean continued earnings, 
long after the original cost has been written 


off the books. 
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See 


There are thousands of Whites that have —_ without having reached 100,000 miles... It 
passed the 100,000-mile mark that are not is the great volume of White evidence that 
listed here because owners have not filed rings so true. In every corner of the world, 
signed statements .. . all models, under all 


Nor are the thousands NO TRUCK OWNER WILL OPERATE conditions, in every kind 
of Whites listed that A TRUCK LONG ENOUGH T9 RUN of service, continue the 


, 100,000 MILES UNLESS THOSE MILES 
have been serving ten, ,ARE MONEY-EARNING MILES. _ PrOfitable task of meas- 


twelve, fourteen years uring money in miles. 


a 


This reeord, published annually, stands unchallenged. 
No other truck manufacturer has ever published such a 
volume of evidence of dependability, long life and contin- 
uous earning power. No other truck manufacturer can. 


Owners’ Actual Reeords of over 2 Billion Miles 


282 Whites have each run 500,000 miles and more 
1181 have run between 200,000 miles and 500,000 each 


2747 have run between 200,000 miles ane 300,000 cacn 
4008 have run between 150,000 miles and 200,000 each 


9647 have run between 100,000 miles ana 150,000 cacr 


giving the astounding total ~ 


17,865 Whites have run 100,000 miles 
and more each 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE 


Let us send you the complete 100,000-mile A COMPLETE LINE OF FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER 
book. You will find in this book owners in 


your section of the country, in your line of 

business, and with trucking problems the TT R WwW Cc a4 ty 

same as your own. Write The White Com- 

pany, 842 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 

= request it from the nearest White Factory B Ww & *& E _ © THE WHITE COMPANY, 1929 
ranc c aler. 


anch or Deale 
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Admiration —the final 
touch to a perfect shave 


UMBERS of men, because of 
heavy, fast growing beards, find 
it necessary to shave twice a day if 
they wish to appear well groomed at all 
times. Itis thenthattheclean,smooth, 
non-irritating shaves of a Rolls Razor 
are so thoroughly appreciated. 
Better still, the one blade of a Rolls 
Razor eliminates the continuous 
worry about packages of good, bad, 
or indifferent extra blades. 
This one blade, of the finest Sheffield 


steel, is of the old straight razor type and 
hollow ground. Stropped in its case before 
shaving—Honed in its case when necessary, 
the blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat to the 
face, not at right angles; it cuts the hairs, 
does not hoe them out. Properly handled, 
it will give a lifetime of perfect anes, 

The first cost may be slightly higher, but 
how many blades do you buy a year? 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
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The ONE BLADE Safety 


An English Importation 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate....$15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate....$10.00 
Deluxe gold sets and Travel Kits up to $32.50 


We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
Soap in hygienic, indestructible bowl 
for a superior shave. Priced at $1.50. 
Or Rolls Shaving Cream. Priced at 75c. 





For sale at the better shops throughout the world. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
with check or money-order and we will fill your order, 
postpaid, promptly. 
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bankruptcy with his postcard & valentine 
business. Soon after came a divorce and 
Novelist John Fox Jr. (Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, Trail of the Lonesome 





Old Song 
Sweet summer breeze, whispering trees, 
Stars shining softly above; 





Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. U. S. Distributors 
Dept. T.—11 East 44th St., New York City 





Roses in bloom, wafted perfume. 
Sleepy birds dreaming of love. 

Safe in your arms, far from alarms, 
Day-light shall come but in vain. 
Tenderly pressed close to your breast, 
Kiss me! kiss me again! 


When an oldtime singer sang that old- 
time song last week, Manhattan forgot 
for an instant its tap-dancing tunes and 
wallowed in a sentiment marvelous to be- 
hold. 

It happened in the current series of 
Victor Herbert revivals. Sweethearts had 
passed uneventfully (Time, Oct. 7). Then 
Mlle. Modiste was advertised with Fritzi 
Scheff to sing the role she created 24 years 
ago. Oldsters could scarcely believe the 
newspapers and the great electric sign 
which flashed outside the theatre. But 
they bought tickets just the same, and 
went and wept and cheered. For Fritzi 
Scheff, now 50, still gives the illusion of 
sprightly youth, still plays the snare drums 
as the mascot of the troops, still sings be- 
witchingly “Kiss Me Again.” Moist-eyed 
oldsters marveled and reminisced. 

Fritzi Scheff’s story begins late in the 
year of 1900, when President McKinley 
was ordering events in Washington, when 
the British were fighting the Boers in 
South Africa. In Manhattan that year, 
Bernhardt and Coquelin were playing in 
repertoire. Mrs. Leslie Carter was Zaza 
and Ada Rehan was the talk of the town 
as Sweet Nell of Old Drury. At the opera 
it was the “Golden Age.” Sembrich was 
singing and Eames, Ternina, Melba and 
the de Reszkés. It was before the time of 
Caruso, Fremstad and Tetrazzini. It was 
way back in the year of the now grand- 
motherly Louise Homer and of the Vien- 
nese Fritzi Scheff. 

“Squirrel,” “sunbeam,” “little devil.” 
These were some of the diminutives 
which were supposed to distinguish the 
saucy, small-voiced Fritzi from the big- 
chested titans of the opera. But diminu- 
tives did her no more harm than the ru- 
mored tiffs with Sembrich and Emma 
Eames, whose ears she claimed to have 
boxed. Instead they brought her a vogue 
all her own. After three years at the 
Metropolitan, Charles Dillingham offered 
her the then fabulous sum of $1,000 a 
week, a company of her own and roles 
made to order. Immediately, and despite 
the objections of her new husband, Baron 
von Bardeleben, she accepted and became 
the light opera star of her day. 

Fritzi Scheff veils, Fritzi Scheff corsets, 
Fritzi Scheff pictures in all periodicals. 
. . . Her legend grew like any other and 
soon the world knew that her waist was 
just 17 in. around; that she approved 
agnosticism; that Mrs. William Astor 
dined her and occasionally the Vanderbilts 
did too. 

Mlle. Modiste and “Kiss Me Again” 
came in 1905 and brought her greatest 
fame. 

Fritzi Scheff, prima donna, prospered 
but Husband von Bardeleben went into 








FrITZI SCHEFF 


Moist-eyed oldsters marveled. 


Pine) succeeded him, was in turn suc- 
ceeded by her manager, George Anderson, 
who was divorced in 1920. Since then 
Fritzi Scheff’s fortunes have varied too. 
Good comic operas have been scarce since 
the days of Victor Herbert. Tales of 
temperament have frightened some man- 
agers. She has been forced to occasional 
vaudeville towns, to doing Modiste over 
the radio, taking a turn at legitimate dra- 
matics. The brilliant career of a captivat- 
ing person might thus have tapered away 
into nothing had it not been for last week’s 
revival. Now, due to its success, Modiste 
may go on tour again. 





Openings 

Boston, according to a recent statement 
by Conductor Sergei Koussevitzky, “is the 
most esthetic and intellectual city in the 
U. S.” Koussevitzky, according to the 
Bostonians who pack his concerts and pay 
him what he asks, is king of conductors. 
Hence last week in mutual admiration 
began the fifth season of the Koussevitzky 
administration, the forty-ninth since the 
symphony’s founding by the late Major 
Henry Lee Higginson. New music played: 
a noisy and optimistic Prelude and Fugue, 
written by Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, a 
Bohemian-born Italian. 

In Detroit, symphonophiles made an 
event of the return of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
gave him a tremendous ovation. Last year 
would have been Conductor Gabrilo- 
witsch’s tenth in Detroit. Instead he took 
leave of absence and guest-conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic. This year he will go again to 
Philadelphia for the few mid-season weeks 
when Leopold Stokowski takes his holiday. 
Substitutes then in Detroit will be his able 
Assistant Conductor Victor Kolar and 
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OWADAYS successful manage- 


ment requires a day-by-day knowl- 


The Most Complete Accounting Machine 


Service in America 


edge of operative and administrative values. 
And only with figures can you measure these 
values! 


Remington Rand, a consolidation of the leading 
makers of accounting, bookkeeping and tabu- 
lating machines, record systems and office equip- 


ment, is the largest organization of its kind in 


existence. Its products are credited with stepping 
. with re- 


Figures alone can eliminate the costly haz- 


ards of guesswork and give you at a glance 
8 give y 8 up the pace of American Business . . 


vealing hidden facts that enable executives to 


corral new profits—expel waste. 


the true status of your business. Assembled 
with machine accuracy, at machine speed, 


yesterday’s figures come to you in time to ' Pa ee : 
Remington Rand service is unique in that it 


offers a central source of business accounting 
information and methods. 4000 trained special- 
ists are engaged in analyzing the figure-getting 
problems of every type and size of business. 
To any firm, with any sort of accounting prob- 


direct tomorrow’s course, 


DALTON 


The Dalton “Multiplex 
Model”’—handles ten col- 
umns of figures imperturb- 
ably. Electrically or hand 


POWERS REMINGTON 
Powers Alphabetical Tabula- This is model 23 with front 


tor. Prints names and words feed of the Remington Line. 
as well as figures—from Ledger and statements are 
punched cards. Any account- posted at one writing. Per- 
ing statement is more under- fect registration—proved ac- 


operated. Other Dalton : 

models for adding, subtract- standable—prepared faster— curacy. lem Remington Rand offers the services of 
ing, bookkeeping, ledger and when Powers shoulders the , én _ . 
statement posting. load. one of these technicians—without cost or obli- 


gation. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Writing 
a source of income that 
many people neglect 


ANY people who should be writing 

never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 and 
$100 or more can often be earned for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on home or business management, 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things that 
can be easily and naturally written, in spare 
time. 
Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry St., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., is but one of many men and women 


trained by the Newspaper | 
Institute of America to make 


their gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. She 
writes: 


“I have enjoyed the course | 
very much indeed and wish 
to report that I just sold a 
feature article for $40.00 to 
the Hearst newspapers’ Sun- 
day Supplement—the Ameri- 
ean Weekly Magazine.” 
Another of our student-members who tried is Mr. 
J. L. Williamson, 11 St. Andrews Ave., Center 
Island, Toronto, Ont.,Canada. r 
He writes: 








“You may be interested to 
know that with the help of the 
knowledge gained from your 
course I have secured a place 
on the editorial staff of the 
Toronto Globe, and now be- 
sides doing general report- 
ing, I am editing a special 
column entitled ‘Aviation 
Topics.’”’ 








You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms’’ and 
“ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morn- 
ing’s paper. 





Week by week, you receive actual assignments—just 
asif you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are responsible 
for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
You are learning to write by writing—acquiring the 
same experience to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., 
attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy_this_ test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 
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I Newspaper Institute of America I 
| 1776 Broadway, New York } 
I Send me, without cost or obligation, your J 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
I about writing for profit, as promised in Time, 
| October 21. I 
1 ar. I 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 


23269 will call on you) 
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Guests Eugéne Goossens and Bernardino 
Molinari. 

In Chicago, the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra gave its first concert in memory 
of Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, wife of the 
famed Chicago philanthropist. In the 
spring, shortly before her death, Mrs. 
Rosenwald (with Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, Mrs. Ernest R. Graham, Mrs. 
Charles H. Swift and others) gave $1,000 
toward the orchestra’s upkeep. Under 
Conductor Ebba Sundstrom, the orchestra 
played its thanks. Katherine Witwer, 
Gary, Ind., girl, sang. 


>— 





Fame’s Return 


Some 13 years ago a much-bundled lady 
lay in her deck-chair on an eastbound At- 
lantic liner and moaned the fate that had 
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ARGENTINA 


15 trunks full of costumes and confidence. 


let her go to the U. S. and fail in a few 
miserably managed recitals. The lady, al- 
though it could not have been guessed by 
her thin, unshaped legs, was a dancer. The 
name she went by was La Argentina* and 
in Madrid she had long been a favorite. 
But the U. S—bah! She closed her eyes 
and pretended to forget. 

During the next dozen years Argentina’s 
name grew big in Europe and again last 
year she was persuaded to come to the 
U. S., ostensibly for her début. This time 
managerial circumstances were different 
and she herself had grown artistically. She 
became a sensation. 

Last week with far more confidence and 
15 trunks full of costumes the now great 
Argentina landed for the third time in the 
U. S. For her first Manhattan program 
she gave five new dances and the audience 
cheered her louder than at the so-called 
début a year ago (Time, Nov. 19). Im- 
mediately thereafter she entrained for 
Buffalo, thence to Rochester. This year 
she will give some 60 recitals, go as far 
West as the Coast. 


*Real name: Antonia Merce. Born in Buenos 
Aires, she is one of the few Argentinians who 
have pure Spanish blood. Her father, onetime 
premier danseur at the Madrid Opera, was a 
Castilian; her mother an Andulasian. 


eS ee 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Elisabeth Morrow, returning with her 
Ambassador father to Mexico, said she 
would teach English to fifth graders in 
Mexico City’s public schools. Her plan: 
to establish some day a school of her own 
for boys and girls in Manhattan. 

—_—_o— 

Florence Trumbull Coolidge, two 
weeks a New Haven, Conn., housewife, 
contracted to write a magazine article on 
housekeeping. 








—_— © 
Laurence Stallings, author (Plumes), 
playwright (What Price Glory?), is now 
a planter in Caswell County, N. C. Last 
week he took his first lot of tobacco, some 
400 lbs., to Danville, Va.; sold it for 
$112.01. 





- 

Colonel William Joseph Donovan, 
onetime (1925-29) Assistant to the At- 
torney General, and Henry Herrick 
Bond, onetime Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, announced the law firm of Don- 
ovan & Bond in Washington, D. C. 

akc colts 

Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes of 
Manhattan sailed to Italy on the Cosulich 
motor ship Saturnia. Next to his suite is 
a Roman Catholic chapel, the Saturnia 
and her sistership Vulcania, being the 
only ships pontifically authorized to carry 
the sacrament. 





nines cis 

Martin John Insull, brother of Sam- 
uel Insull (utilities, opera) sat with his 
wife at dinner in his Highland Park, IIl., 
home while a thief entered his wife’s bed- 
room upstairs and stole away with jewelry 
valued near $175,000. 


o— 


George Lemesneger, Los Angeles 
wine-maker and realtor, died in 1926. One 
of his three daughters was Sister Philo- 
mene of the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd in St. Louis. Released of her vows 
she went to California, as Miss Jeanne 
Lemesneger, to settle the estate (valued 
between $5,000,000 and $8,000,000). Last 
week it was learned that she had inherited 
some $1,500,000, that she would return 
to convent life. 

——- 

Claude Farrere, racy French novelist 
(Les Civiliisés), bowling along in an auto- 
mobile with his friend, Author Pierre 
Benoit (Les Suppliantes), was injured in 
a crash near Toulouse, France. 


ae 

Mrs. Minnie (“Ma”) Kennedy, 
mother of Aimee Semple McPherson, Los 
Angeles soul-saver, successfully defended 
a $50,000 suit brought against her by Rev. 
Harry H. Clark, Seattle divine, for breach 
of promise, in Seattle. Her plea for non- 
suit granted, she was surrounded by 
crowds of spectators who congratulated 
her, smacked her hands, 

oc ghaia 

Edward F. Albee, vaudeville manager 

(Keith-Albee), trustee of Manhattan’s 





Cathedral of St. John the Divine, still 
a-building after 37 years, gave the cathe- 
dral $150,000 more, having previously 
given $100,000, raised from theatrical 
sources some $140,000. 
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T IS a generally accepted commonplace that America’s 

great achievement has been Business... “Our best men 

are in Business.” And, especially of late, this greatness has 

been reflected in pride of achievement. Architecture has 

been chiefly concerned with expressing this sentiment in 

bank and plant and skyscraper. Now, even the interior 
decoration of offices has become a major art. 

And yet... publishers, usually quick to reflect trends, have 
almost entirely overlooked the Vogue of Business. The magazines 
now devoted to business are not commonly regarded as the finest 
in the land, either physically or intellectually. Therefore, it is 
proposed to create a magazine which shall represent business “in 
ink and paper and word and picture as the finest skyscraper 
reflects it in stone and steel and architecture.” 

With equal insistence, it is proposed that this magazine shall 
give to the record of Modern Industrial Civilization a distinction 
comparable to the intelligence which business now attracts, and 
upon which it must increasingly rely. The demand for such a 
magazine is everywhere apparent. Adequately to supply the 
demand involves journalistic hazards, many and great. TIME, Inc. 
accepts the opportunity. 








POR TUNES FILO 


HE field for editorial exploitation is infinite. Accurately, 
vividly and concretely to describe Modern Business is 
the greatest journalistic assignment in history. Business 
is the big news of the day. But most of it goes unhar- 
vested because the intriguing things about Business do not happen 
like sudden murder, catastrophe, or a Presidential Message to 
Congress. Business is everywhere and always; hence, journalistic- 
ally, not much of anywhere or anytime. Business does, of course, 
happen in the stock market. But the real story is not in the stock 
market. The real story is in the daily activity of millions of men 
throughout the country and throughout the world. It is a story of 
the processes and the results of this interminable activity of millions 
of men which FORTUNE proposes to get and to put together... 
Business takes FORTUNE to the tip of the wing of the airplane 
and through the depths of the ocean along be-barnacled cables. 
It forces FORTUNE to peer into dazzling furnaces and into the 
faces of bankers. FORTUNE must follow the chemist to the brink 
of worlds newer than Columbus found and it must jog with 
freight cars across Nevada’s desert. Fortune is involved in the 
fashions of flappers and in glass made from sand. It is packed in 
millions of cans and saluted by Boards of Directors on the pin- 
nacles of skyscrapers. Mountains diminish, rivers change their 
course, and thirty million people assemble nightly at the cinema. 
Into all these matters FORTUNE will inquire with unbridled 
curiosity. And, above all, FORTUNE will make its discoveries clear, 
coherent, vivid, so that the reading of it may be one of the keenest 
pleasures in the life of every subscriber. 





FORTUNE 
AT 4&4 USGARALE 


OW, after two years of investigation and prepara- 
tion, TIME, Inc. announces for publication in 
January, 1930, a de luxe monthly magazine. Its 
subject is Business. Its purpose is to reflect Indus- 
trial Life in ink and paper and word and picture as 
the finest skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel and architecture. 
To this end, it combines resourceful journalism, brilliant writing, 
superlative photography and master craftsmanship. 

The magazine’s name is FORTUNE, since it deals with the fac- 
tors which control the fortunes of every man. 

Its price is $10 the year, not only because of the great produc- 
tion expenses, but also because, if the magazine is good enough, 
this unique price year after year will cheerfully be paid by 
FORTUNE readers. 

FORTUNE especially desires to attract those active, intelligent 
and influential individuals who have a relatively large stake in 
U. S. Industry and Commerce, either directly or indirectly. These 
individuals include the executive—and also his friends (able doctor, 
politician, lawyer, or wife) who are increasingly concerned with 
Business and with Businessmen. 


+ 
—_ 


The first number of FORTUNE will be sent only to Original 
Subscribers in the order of application. Subscription orders ($10 
the year) should be sent to TIME, Inc., Subscription Department, 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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TO THE OFFICE MANAGER 
WHO WANTS TO BUY 
OFFICE CHAIRS ONCE 
FOR ALIFE TIME... 





FTER you have sat in this handsome 
piece of Aluminum office furniture 
and experienced the sheer comfort of its 
scientific, body supporting lines— 
After you have lifted it . . . felt its 
unique lightness . . . pushed it across the 
floor on its easy rolling casters— 
After you have examined its exquisite 
finish and leather upholstery— 
Notice its sturdy construction ... the 
enduring metal of which it is made... its 
welded, one-piece frame without joints 


2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





: -_pesK BY COURTESY OF THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 






or dowels to loosen and squeak as the 
sitter changes his position. 

And remember that these points of 
excellence are permanent in Aluminum 
Chairs. Their purchase brings with it a 
lifetime of service. 

May we send you the booklet, “Dis- 
tinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 
Office’’? It describes and illustrates a wide 
variety of Aluminum Office Chairs, both 
straight and swivel types, in various 
styles and finishes. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 





ALUMINUM 
Oftce Chats 
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Schulte’s Lows 

“David A. Schulte is behind Vivaudou, 
Inc. Nothing that David A. Schulte 
touches ever freezes. The entire business 
history of David Schulte has been cen- 
tered on making capital work faster by 
setting loose forces that make merchan- 
dise move faster.” So read an advertise- 
ment in the July, 1928, Drug Topics. 








Fotograms 


Davin ALBERT SCHULTE 
Arthur David did not expand. 


Signing the statement was Vivaudou Presi- 
dent Thomas J. McHugh. 

Last week David Albert Schulte re- 
signed as chairman of the Vadsco Sales 
Corp., holding company that absorbed 
Vivaudou last December. The reason 
given by President McHugh, who together 
with Broker Jules S. Bache bought 
Schulte’s Vadsco stock, was that the 
Schulte-United 5¢ to $1 Stores were cut- 
ting prices, a merchandise-moving policy 
competitive to the interests of Vadsco’s 
small retail customers. Asked to choose 
between companies, Mr. Schulte had de- 
cided to remain with his stores. 

Logical as was this explanation, fol- 
lowers of the Schulte fortunes wondered 
if it were not another circumstance ig the 
chain of events that seem to indicate that 
Schulte prosperity no longer zooms ahead 
at its onetime remarkable pace. 


An inspiration to young boys has long 
been the story of David Schulte, clerk in a 
small tobacco shop near Brooklyn Bridge, 
who rose to be head of the second largest 
U. S. chain of cigar stores, then entered 
into real estate and merchandising deals 
that involved millions. Many a feature arti- 
cle has described quick-speaking, efficient, 
firm-jawed Mr. Schulte who took no vaca- 
tion for 24 years and said his only hobbies 
were “business and family.” Although of 
late Mr. Schulte has taken many vacations 
to Palm Beach, and learned to play games, 
his name has remained a symbol of hard- 
earned wealth. 


Yet if last week keen-eyed Mr. Schulte 
were sitting in his office, famed for its 


cramped dinginess, he might well have 


pondered over the following table: 
Last 
1928 1929 week’s 
high low close 
Schulte Retail Stores 
GIR: ale bniib <4 cas dle 67% 16 18% 
% pref, CUM... 2.00% 129 90 2 
Schulte-United 5¢ to $1 
Stores, Common ....... 28% 4 7% 
79 conv. cum. pref...10034 30 55% 
Schulte Real Estate....... 44% 15 18 
Park and Tilford Tine wae haid 98 42% 44 
Dunhill International ..... 995% 455 54% 
Vadsco (given share for share 
for Vivaudou) Common. 2534 6% 8Y% 
7% conv. cum. pref...100 67% 73% 


Significant events taking place during 
this decline included: 

Last week, Schulte-United 5¢ to $1 
Stores was forced to borrow money at 
10% by offering stockholders 7% bonds 
at 70. Instead of having a bank under- 
write the issue, it was done by Mr. Schulte 
himself. Also last week it was announced 
Schulte Associate George J. Whelan had 
sold his interest in the 5¢ to $1 stores. 
While at the height of the 1928 Schulte 
boom it was predicted the stores would 
have soon 1,000 or 3,000 units, there were 
last week less than 100. 

Leaving Yale his Sophomore year 
(1926), Arthur David Schulte had been 
made vice president of Park and Tilford, 
Schulte-controlled. Last year it was an- 
nounced Park and Tilford would form a 
chain of retail grocery stores. Son Schulte 
remained a vice president, became a direc- 
tor of other Schulte companies, but no 
Park and Tilford expansion took place. 

Whereas last year Schulte Retail Stores 
formed an alliance with the United Cigar 


Stores, seemed impregnable, this year 
cigaret price-cutting slashed into the 
profits. A report in April disclosed that 


of seven directors David A. Schulte held 
33,000 shares of common stock, Joseph M. 
Schulte 202, another director 10, the re- 
maining four none. On May 1 the divi- 
dend was passed. 

aan pacndisicn 
Bottles & Cans 


Bottles: The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Current assets, $18,100,000: 17 plants, 


throughout the U. S. the largest being in 
Toledo: world’s largest manufacturer of 


bottles. 1928 net: $4,000,000. Chief 
competitor: none. 

Cans: The Continental Can Co. Cur- 
rent assets, $26,500,000: 30 _ plants 


throughout the U. S. the largest being in 
Baltimore and Chicago: second largest 
U. S. manufacturer of tin cans. 1928 net: 
$6,690,796. Chief competitor: American 
Can, whose most famed stockholder is 
George Fisher Baker. 
Directors 

Can 
Thomas G. Cranwell 
Carle C. Conway 
Matthew C. Brush 
John B. Jeffress Jr. 
S. Brinckerhoff Thorne 
Waddill Catchings 


Bottle 
Edward P. Currier 
Marshall Field 
Francis H. McAdoo 
Charles H. Sabin 
Harry E. Collin 
William Ford 


H. G. Phillips Arthur Lehman 

Fred. W. Schwenck Frederick A. Prahl 
R. H. Levis Oscar C. Huffman 
W. E. Levis Isaac W. England 


J. Frederick Hartlieb 
S. J. Steele 

Last week in Manhattan’s Hotel Plaza 
died Charles Boldt, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Owens-Illinois 


William H. Boshart 


Glass Co. Several hours later was an- 
nounced the formation of Continental 
Containers, Inc., a holding company to 
acquire the stock of Continental Can and 
Owens-Illinois Glass. Long and ardu- 
ously Mr. Boldt had worked to bring this 
merger to pass... . 

Owens Chronicle. The Owens-Illi- 
nois beginnings were ancient, humble. 
Michael Owens was by trade a blower of 
glass bottles. He blew, blew, blew, until 
he grew tired of blowing. In 1889 he 
stopped blowing, started thinking. Thir- 
teen years of thought produced in 1902 
the Owens Bottle Machine, as epochal in 
glass manufacture as the cotton gin was 
in the cotton industry. He patented his 
machine and, in partnership with Edward 
Drummond Libbey, started making bot- 
tles in a one-story frame building in 
Toledo, Ohio. Since they had patents on 
the only bottle-making machine in exist- 
ence, they prospered. The Owens Bottle 
Co. of Toledo, has long been the largest 
bottle manufacturer in the world. Its 
absorption of the Illinois Glass Co. last 
spring further underlined its importance. 
From its 17 factories pours every con- 
ceivable kind of bottle, from one-tenth 
ounce perfume containers to freaks of 
13-gallon capacity. Some 2,000,000 nurs- 
ing bottles are produced each month, and 
many more pop bottles. Owens Bottle 
Co. made thousands of specially inscribed 
bottles for Commander Richard Byrd to 
release in antarctic seas for ocean current 
tests. President of the company is Wil- 

















Fotograms 


WaADDILL CATCHINGS 
. . . for paints, chemicals, candy, tea. 


liam H. Boshart, onetime bookkeeper: in 
Toledo’s Eagle Brewery. Owens Bottle 
has made many a millionaire. The orig- 
inal investors, it is said, have garnered 
$25,000 for each dollar invested... . 
Continental Chronicle. Neither 
ancient nor humble were the Continental 
Can beginnings. In 1913 three sizable 
companies—Continental Can of New Jer- 
sey, Export and Domestic Can of New 
York, and Standard Tin Plate of Penn- 
sylvania—combined to form Continental 
Can Co., Inc. During the next 13 years 
the company prospered but only in 1926 
did Continental Can begin absorbing 
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smaller companies with the steady mo- 
notony of an expanding corporation. In 
the last three years the company has ac- 
quired 14 manufacturers scattered over 
the country. Some of these make tin 
plate (sheet iron plated with tin) from 
which cans are cut and rolled; some make 
machinery for making cans; most make 
cans. Out of the Continental can fac- 
tories cans roll as prolifically as bottles 
pour from the Owens plants. Two-thirds 
of them are “packers’ cans” (for fruit 
vegetables, fish); one-third are “general 
line cans” (for paints, chemicals, candy, 
tea, coffee, etc.). 

Catchings. Many is the financier who 
numbers his directorates in dozens. Mr. 
J. A. Mange, of No. 33 Liberty St. is a 
director of 104 corporations, from Ar- 
gosino Electric Plant, Inc. to Yough 
Manor Mining Co. But there are not 
many men on the street who are directors 
of 29 well-known corporations. Such a 
financier is Waddill Catchings, potent 
Goldman Sachs partner, whose 29 direc- 
torates include B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., Postum Co., 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

In many cases he is not only a director 
in name but also in active fact. Thus, of 
Continental Can he is chairman of the 
executive committee, besides being its 
most famed student of economics. To 
add the problems of bottles to the prob- 
lems of cans will be, for him, no extraor- 
dinary feat. 

Boxes. Even before the 
merger had been consummated, Mr. 
Catching’s can company bought, com- 
plete, the Nashville Corrugated Box Co. 


bottle-can 


Deals 

Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corp. The 
cost of the new Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
Manhattan, to be completed in 1931 will 
be $28,100,000. Erected on New York 
Central property (Park Avenue from 49th 
to soth St.) the railroad will furnish up to 
$10,000,000 toward the hotel’s completion. 
Other funds will come from the sale of 
stock and an $11,000,000 bond issue, of- 
fered last week. 

Emerson’s Bromo Seltzer, Inc. High 
in Baltimore’s sky-line is the bottle-capped 
top of the Bromo Seltzer Tower building 
which contains the offices of the Emerson 
Drug Co., manufacturers of Bromo Seltzer 
since 1891. Last week a new holding 
company, Emerson’s Bromo Seltzer, Inc., 
was formed to take over Emerson Drug 
and the Maryland Glass Corp. Once mak- 
ing only Bromo Seltzer bottles, Maryland 
Glass devotes now only about 25% of its 
business to the famed blue bottle, has an 
annual capacity of 72,00,000 bottles. 
Over the company will still preside ro- 
tund, hard-playing Capt. Isaac Emerson, 
whose Bromo Seltzer fortunes have 
bubbled into millions. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp. Plans of 
Cleveland’s Cyrus S. Eaton to form a 
giant alloy and special steel company were 
rumored when last week the Central Alloy 
Steel Corp. with which Mr. Eaton is 
identified, acquired the Interstate Iron 
and Steel Co. Central Alloy is the dom- 
inant U. S. producer of alloy steels. In- 
terstate is a large manufacturer of iron 
and steel bars and general wire products, 
with plants adapted to the production of 











Kenyon and Eckhardt 


INCORPORATED 


Successor to 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
[57] 
The Common Road 


7 X JHEN a great man has 
some one object in view 

to be achieved in a given time,” 
said Sir Edmund Burke, ‘it 
may be absolutely necessary for 


him to walk out of all the com- 


mon roads.’’ 


Good advertising philosophy, 
this. The common roads are 
always crowded...Yet it takes 
imagination and courage to 


venture off the main highway 


and blaze a new ttrail to a 


market. 


Sometimes it is only the under- 
brush of habit or the brambles 
of prejudice that hide the short- 
cut from the travelers on the 
common road... Let us all lift 
our gaze from the road and 
keep an eye open for a new 
path that will more speedily 
and effectively carry us to our 


destinations. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





alloy steels. Donner Steel Co. is another 
manufacturer of special steels recently 
Eatonized. 


Fox Jubilee 


Last week came the Silver Jubilee (25 
years) of the Fox Theatres, announced by 
lavish two-page newspaper advertisements 
that told of gala performances, mysteri- 
ously adding: “Far more important than 
even the entertainment, will be a message 
from William Fox of vital concern to the 
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Po A. 


CAPTAIN ISAAC EMERSON 
More bottles than fizz. 


(See col. 2) 


future welfare of every patron of Fox 
theatres.” 

In 500 of the 1,100 Fox theatres 
throughout the U. S. audiences heard this 
message delivered through Fox Movietone. 
The birthday gift was advice that Fox 
patrons buy outright as many shares as 
they could afford of Fox Theatres Corp.* 
operating and holding company for his 
gigantic chain. As special inducement 
they were told of plans for future expan- 
sion and the large earnings that were 
possible. 

Expansions promised by Mr. Fox far 
outstripped the ordinary bounds of show- 
manship. He promised not only installa- 
tion of his “grandeur” proscenium-filling 
screene and cinema houses devoted to 
news-reels, but magnificently he offered 
one fourth of his fortune (which news- 
men were permitted to estimate at $36,- 
000,000) to develop visual-oral instruc- 
tion in schools. “On the theory,” he said, 
“that one picture is the equivalent of 
eight words” and that: words uttered by 
college presidents are more potent than 
those of ordinary teachers, Mr. Fox visual- 
ized the time when 15,000,000 or 20,000,- 
ooo school children will have school hours 
reduced from six to three per day by lis- 
tening to a talkie “educator” instead of to 
a teacher. Mr. Fox also planned to take 
talkies of famed surgeons at work and to 
distribute to churches pictures of re- 


*Not to be confused with Fox Films Corp. 
potent Fox producing and distributing organiza- 
tion whose 1928 net was $5,957,217, equal to 
$6.47 per share. 
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.. like a 
BACK TOOTH | 
in your jaw 


The clasp of this envelope is clinched 
at all points 


Grr the clasp of the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope between your fingers, try to 
twist it around, or tear it loose from the 
envelope. If you can, your fingers are first 
cousins to a pair of pliers. 


This clasp, anchored as it is at all points, 
and clinched right through a double thickness 
of the tough envelope stock, is there to stay. 


It is sure to hold the flap Imp roved 





ANCHORED 


secure, no matter how rough the passage 
through the mails may be. 


The clasp is only one of the reasons why 
the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope is 


‘standard. ‘There are six others listed below. 


Your printer or stationer can supply you 
with 32 stock sizes to fill almost every need 
without made-to-order cost. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


MUST BE GOOD! 


Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope stock 
must always be standard. 
To insure this, it is test- 
ed in our laboratory by 
a whole battery of scien- 





tific instruments. 


1. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 
2. “‘Scotch seams’’—they never give. 


3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists breaking. 


Seven reasons why the Improved Columbian Clasp 


Envelope is the standard 


5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre-tough 
stock. Lines up with clasp eo time. Inspec- 
tion at factory makes certain of this. 


6. Name “Improved Columbian Clasp,” and 
size number printed on lower flap of each 
envelope. 


4.Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically any 
through double thickness of paper. 


job without making to order. 
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Key bap 


a treasure 
chest 


NO treasure chest of ancient lore 
held the rich rewards that are to be | 
found in Central New York’s Indus- 
trial Empire. 


The Citizens can help you find the 
key to this treasure chest. Day in | 
and day out, for over a quarter cen- 
tury, this bank has served Central 
New York—and served it across the 
conference table—not alone across 
the counter. 


“Citizenservice’’—service that offers | 
more than the usual thing—has | 
made the Citizens a clearing house 
of information on this great market. 


The Citizens can put this market 
and its opportunities under the X- 
ray of experience for you. Whatever 
your interest in this territory, the 
Citizens should be your Central 
New York banking headquarters. 


For factory, branch plant, or 
distribution point, this terri- 
tory has definite advantages. 
Our Industrial Department 
will gladly answer your in- 
quiry with facts that refer 
directly to your business. 


vWv 


CITIZENS 
TRUST Co. 


OF UTICA, N. Y¥. 


ligious leaders. The latter move Cineman 
Fox explained “on the theory that every 


man, woman and child will be a finer 
citizen if a God-fearing one.” 

Less convincing than his generosity was 
Cineman Fox’s foxiness. Offered in 1925, 
Fox Theatres stock has paid no dividends, 
has never responded to continued reports 
of expansion. In 1928 its earnings were 








WILLIAM Fox 


“Finer . . . if God-fearing.” 


$1.91 a share. Previous attempts to dis- 
tribute the stock, mostly held by specula- 
tors, have been unsuccessful. Early this 
year a group of brokers ran the stock to 
37%, but before much was distributed it 
broke to 214. Last week it was strong 
around 28 on belief that the Fox Birthday 
plan, if successful, will reduce the floating 
supply. 

However poor Fox Theatres may appear 
to some people on a strictly investment 
basis, the greatest asset the company has, 
and one that should appeal to Fox patrons, 
is the management of William Fox.* 
Famed are the legends of his rise from 
Hungarian Jew newsboy to Long Island 
tycoon. Most significant of the factors in 
his story is that the Fox accomplishment 
has been single-handed. Blustering, driv- 
ing, he makes his own decisions, rapidly 
follows them out. Scorning most social 
customs, he enjoys golf despite a Kaiser- 


| like arm, has thrice holed-in-one. 


Greatest of Fox hobbies is telling the 
story of his rise to newspaper men who 
have assembled in the hope of hearing 
merger news. Greatest of Fox phobias is 
having his picture published. Fifteen 
years ago he sat, moustached, for a photo- 
graph. Almost immediately he shaved his 
lip, refused to have new pictures taken. 
Even last week when patrons eagerly 
awaited Cineman Fox’s birthday message, 
a substitute appeared and they had no 
chance to see the real Fox face. 


Oil 
Speeches by many an oilman and Roger 
W. Babson, airplane races and stunting, 








*Fox Film Corp. carries approximately $5,- 
000,000 insurance on the life of William Fox. 
Last summer insurance men breathed fast when 
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William Fox’s motor, with William Fox inside, 
| crashed on Long Island (Time, Aug. 26). 


exhibits of $12,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment last week entertained 100,000 visitors 
to the Sixth International Petroleum Ex- 
hibition and Congress, held in Tulsa, Okla. 
Yet to oilmen entertainment such as this 
can be only transitory. Always jostling 
their composure is knowledge that world 
consumption trails production. But one 
development during the Exposition cheered 
them, so cheered ever-optimistic Edwin 
Benjamin Reeser, president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, that he predicted 
U. S. production and consumption would 
balance by Jan. 1, 1930. 

The cheerful development was that 28 
Oklahoma oil producers had met, unan- 
imously agreed to put state-wide re- 
strictions into effect. Previous voluntary 
curtailment, believed by oilmen to be the 
only remedy for over-production, had 
been mostly between operators in a single 
field. Two such restrictions went in effect 
in Oklahoma last month and are believed 
to have been the reason that Midcontinent 
petroleum prices have been . maintained 
while oil from other fields has been re- 
duced. 

While this decision will keep Midcon- 
tinent production stabilized, there were 
many oilmen who disagreed with President 
Reeser’s prediction that it will settle U. S. 
over-production. Drilling in California is 
expected to bring in new supplies, and con- 
stitutionality of the State Conservation 
Law (Time, Oct. 14) is being questioned. 
Government reports last week indicated 
that while 3,000,000 acres are in produc- 
tion, there are 22,000,000 acres of un- 
proved oil land. There is no satisfactory 
protection against these fields being 
opened and operated. In storage is enough 
oil to furnish the U. S. demands even if 
all production were entirely shut down 
for nine months. 


Exposition visitors who chanced to be 
in Oklahoma City later in the week 
watched two figures, protected by metal 
shields and a heavy barrage of water, 
start to work their way toward the centre 
of an oil fire. They were Mack and Fred 
Kinley, famed for their fire-fighting tech- 
nique. After two days of slow progress, 
the Kinleys succeeded in removing the 
twisted debris of the derrick and in plac- 
ing a gelatin bomb near the well’s flame- 
spouting mouth. The same moment that 
an electric contact ignited the bomb a 
special battery of boilers threw live steam 
on the blaze, snuffed it out. Grim and 
taciturn, the Kinley boys glanced up as 
the explosion took place, then plodded 
away without looking back. 

Biggest Issue 

To bond salesmen, already excited by 
signs of a real revival of activity in the 
bond market, there was tossed last week 
the biggest single bond issue since 1926. 
It was $100,000,000 of 5% convertible 
debentures of the famed Texas (‘““Texaco’’) 
Co. Just as the big 1926 issue of $120,- 
000,000 of 5% Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
bonds was oversubscribed immediately, 
so last week’s Texas offering was sold 
between its release in the late afternoon 
and ro o’clock the next morning. 

In announcing the financing, Texas Co. 
President Ralph C. Holmes said the pro- 
ceeds would be used for expansion of the 
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Your Dollars 


Are they Continuously 
and Efficiently at Work ? 


HE matter of putting your dollars to work 
for you is vitally important—just as impor- 
tant as the business of making and saving them. 


How are you to choose between thousands of securi- 
ties? Shall you select low yields for safety or take a 
chance on more speculative issues? Shall you depend 
upon your own judgment or the judgment of others? 
The situation is involved. 


Analyze it and you face a single question. Will you 
invest according to custom and rule o’ thumb or 
will you select your securities and build your income 
on facts and sound economic laws? 


It is foolish to assume worry and possible loss of 

income—even loss of principal—when you can get 

_ the established facts so easily—when you can pro- 
ceed with great assurance. 


Thousands of today’s keenest investors have already 
solved the problem by adopting what has come to 
be known as— 


The Babson Continuous 


Working Plan 


This plan was originated to help you keep your dol- 
lars efficiently employed to maximum advantage at 
all times,— which means changing your policy as 


conditions change. It is a Complete, Continuous, 
and Concise Working Plan. Further it is Construc- 
tive and Conservative,—providing you with “Instan- 
taneous” recommendations on—“What to do,”— 
enabling you to act quickly and profitably. 


71% Profit 


During the past two years the complete list of “Long 
Growth” recommendations has made for clients a 
profit in excess of 71% exclusive of dividends. It is 
this sort of record which is offered you with Babson’s 
Service for Investors,—a Service with more than 25 
years of continuous success in earning profits for 
clients. The information given has consistently 
brought great average gains to those investors who 
have followed it carefully and closely. 


Send for Booklet! 


May we send you complimentary our booklet, “Big- 
ger Investment Returns,” which explains this proven 
and successful Plan. 


Careful study of the plan described should enable 
you to keep your dollars continuously and efficiently 
at work. Thousands of other successful investors 
secure maximum profits consistent with safety thru 
intelligent use of it. You can too. The coupon brings 
a booklet descriptive of this Babson Plan without 
charge or obligation. 


Batzadly Raseces 


BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 






Babson’s Statistical 
Organization 
Div. 45-11 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me free, and without 
obligation your Babson Plan 
as described in your booklet 
“Bigger Investment 
Returns.” 
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“Is it possible ...to obtain an 


attractive yield—a reasonably 
high degree of safety—and 
some possibility of future 


enhancement in value?” 


— the Investor 


UR new book- 

let, “Profit- 
Sharing Securities,’ 
a complete Hand- 
book of Convertible 
Bonds, Bonds with Warrants, Convert- 
ible Preferred Stocks and Participating 
Preferred Stocks provides an affirma- 
tive answer to this question. 





It has been prepared especially for the 
conservative individual investor inter- 
ested in combining sound investment 
values with possibilities for price en- 
hancement. A copy will be mailed 
you without cost or obligation. Use 
the attached coupon. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities. 








present organization rather than the ac- 
quisition of new units. Already one of the 
greatest in the world is the system to 
which this expansion will be brought. 
Texas Co.’s oil and gasoline are the only 
brand sold in every state. To supply this 
demand, as well as foreign markets, the 
company controls 6,431,151 acres of oil 
land from which flow 147,000 barrels a 
day. Pipe lines carry this oil 6,505 miles 
to 17 refineries, after which it is trans- 
ported in a fleet of 6,863 tank cars and 
30 ships. In the U. S. alone are 40,000 
distributing outlets. 


Banks . 


New drops added last week to the wave 
of bank mergers: 

Northwest Bancorporation acquired six 
new banks. Total banks in the group be- 
came 76, with combined resources of more 
than $440,000,000. Capital stock of 
Northwest Bancorporation will be in- 
creased from $75,000,000 to $300,000,000 
and 150,000 shares offered to stockholders. 

Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. was 
planned as a $350,000,000 holding .com- 
pany to combat outside bank chains desir- 
ing institutions in the Milwaukee trade 
territory. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Manhattan, arranged 
for a merger with the Continental Bank, 
founded in 1870 and known as “the 
brokers’ bank.”” Combined resources will 
exceed $105,000,000. 

Union-Guardian-Detroit Group acquired 





| control of Ohio Pennsylvania Joint Stock 


Land Bank, a $15,000,000 institution. 


>—— 





Boston Edison 
During the early part of last week 


| stockholders of Edison Electric Illuminat- 
| ing Co. of Boston were proud of their in- 





vestment. They knew their company was 
in a strong position, furnishing electric 
light and power to a population of 1,280,- 
ooo in Boston and 37 neighboring towns. 
They knew it had recently soared to 440 
on the announcement of a four-for-one 
split-up. 

Later in the week stockholders of Bos- 
ton Edison sourly wished their company 
had never decided to split up its stock. 
The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities unexpectedly refused to grant the 
reduction in par value, publicly scolded the 
company for its rate charges, its dividend 
prices, and, most important to stock- 
holders, for the price of its stock. While 
the Department was meeting the stock 
had tumbled from 375 to 360, then after 
the decision became known went to a low 
of 299, later rallied to 325. 

Saying that a split-up “‘is likely to en- 
courage the belief in the minds of many 
innocent people that it is the forerunner 
of substantial increases in dividends,” the 
Department ruled that the par value 
should not be reduced until “the selling 
price on the Boston Stock Exchange more 
nearly approximates its real value.” This 
real value was set by the Department at 
$169, a price it has not been at since 1924. 

“We think,” concluded the ruling, “that 
the investor in the petitioner’s stock has 
no assurance that the company will be 
able to increase its rate of dividends in 
the near future, or, in fact, will be able to 
maintain the increased rate of dividends 
recently voted. Thus in our judgment, the 
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approval of the company’s proposal at this 
time, would have little, if any, effect in 
causing a wider distribution of its stock 
among investors. Such as would occur 
would, in our opinion, be to the disad- 
vantage of the investor.” 


~ 
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Wilson Municipals 


Following the precedent of Mrs. Edith 
Rockefelley McCormick who borrowed 
$11,000,000 by issuing notes against stocks 
held in trust (Time, July 1), last week 
Mrs. Matilda R. Wilson, widow of Motor- 

aker John F. Dodge, offered through 
her bankers $3,000,000 worth of certifi- 
cates at 6% interest in a collateral trust 
of municipal bonds. 

Chief difference between the McCormick 
and Wilson plans is that Heiress Mc- 
Cormick borrowed at 6% against stocks 
that might rise and offset interest charges, 
while Heiress Wilson borrowed at 6% 


against collateral that probably yields no | 
The reason generally | 


more than 5%. 
suspected to be in back of the Wilson 
move is that her collateral probably con- 





sists mostly of bonds that have no ready | 


market. As the certificates are outstand- 
ing until 1932 and the collateral does not 
have to remain fixed, Heiress Wilson can 
therefore gradually sell her municipals as 
a market for them appears; meanwhile she 


has the $3,000,000 to spend or otherwise | 


invest. 


MILESTONES 


(Continued from p. 24) 
prisonment in the Atlanta Federal Peni- 
tentiary; for fraudulently obtaining some 
$500,000 from Manhattan banks (TrMeE, 
Sept. 16); in Manhattan. 

oo 

Died. Dr. Mitchell Langworthy, 38, 
orthopedic surgeon of Spokane; of three 
gunshot wounds in the abdomen. One 
John Salmi, insane Finn miner, thought 
Dr. Mitchell’s report had prevented his 
receiving additional State compensation, 
entered the Doctor’s office, fired on him, 
shot the attending nurse in the shoulder, 
blew out his own brains. 


— <6 


Died. James Rae Clarke, 52, of Man- 
hattan, after serving seven weeks of an 
eight-year sentence for embezzling with 
his brothers in the private bank of Clarke 
Bros. (Time, July 22); at Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary; having been ill of diabetes. 
During the trial the wife of Partner Hud- 
son Clarke Jr., died. Last month Hudson 
Clarke Sr., whom Hudson Clarke Jr. had 
been paroled to care for, succumbed to “a 








broken heart” (Time, Sept. 16). 

Died. Jonathan Peterson, 63, Presi- 
dent of United States Tobacco Co. (one- 
time Weyman Bluton Tobacco Co.), sub- 


sidiary of American Tobacco Co.; at 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Site 
Died. Henry Beer, oldest active mem- 
ber of New Orleans Cotton Exchange; in 
Paris. 


Died. General William Wheelright 
Skiddy, 84, treasurer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. S., onetime 
(1885) Yale oarsman, longtime Yale row- 
ing patron; at Stamford, Conn.; after a 
heart attack. 














From the Lowest Dep ths to 


a 


of the World. 


ten electric seconds.. 


IGHTNING-QUICK, Fougére Royale After- 

Shaving Lotion puts your spirits on 

the elevator. A scant 10 seconds after you 

dash it on your face, Old Man Sunshine 

leaps into your life and brings out the silver 
lining back of those dark-brown clouds. 


Splash a few drops on your face in the 
dreary A. M. Watch the wrinkles retreat. 
Muscles respond‘to its cool, tingling touch. 





Shaving Stick, 75c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50c 


Besides, it’s styptic—gently healing to the 
tiny nicks and bleeding that even the sweet- 
est razor leaves behind. 


At the same time, try its twin for shaving 
comfort, Fougere Royale Shaving Cream — 
a cream richer than Croesus in lather, non- 


_ caustic, non-irritating and gently certain 


not to burn or smart. 


Then to complete this morning paradise, 
there’s Fougére Royale Tale —a soothing, 
invisible powder protection that lasts the 
whole day through. 


Just mail the coupon below for gener- 
ous free samples, mildly perfumed with 
that wholesome, outdoor fragrance 
Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) —with our 
compliments. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J-4 

539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
and Shaving Cream. 


Address........ 


CILY cesserne. 
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travel 
In an 


Ox cart? 


Not unless you lived in some out-of-the- 
way place where it is still the main means 
of transportation. Then, why use a 
method equally out-of-date in your busi- 
ness? Why put up with slow, expensive 
hand cleaning of floors, when you can 
have it done better, cheaper and quicker 
with the FINNELL Electric Scrubber- 
Polisher? —The FINNELL has meant as 
much to floor cleaning methods as the 
train and airplane have to travel. 

Saves over $3,000 a year, reports the 
Sawyer Biscuit Company. ‘With the 
FINNELL SYSTEM, two men clean our 
floors at a labor cost of 2.2 cents per sq. 
ft. per year. Hand cleaning required four 
men, at a cost of 4.8 cents per sq. ft. per 
year. This makes an annual labor saving 
of over 50 per cent.” 

Eight Models. Have a FINNELL En- 
gineer survey your floors and recommend 
the size most economical for your needs. 

Household FINNELL. Light, easy to 
use. Refinishes floors and keeps them 
beautiful. Sold on terms. 

Write for Booklet—stating whether for 
business or home use—to FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 210 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 
or 130 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
See telephone book for 
local offices. 


IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 










Eight models to choose 
from. Have a FINNELL 
Engineer recommend 
the size you should 


SS: 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


Prices $87.50 
and up 
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The New Pictures 

Rio Rita (RKO). No one can enjoy 
musical comedy unless he has trained him- 
self to endure patiently the dull moments 
that fall between a song and a dance and 
a story. These moments in Rio Rita con- 
sist of a heavy melodrama about a Mexi- 
can girl, a captain of the Texas Rangers, 
an alleged bandit. The vehicle is a hand- 
some series of photographs, occasionally 
colored, of a musical comedy. Knowing 
that years of success had made the origi- 
nal music boring, the producers have put 














BEBE DANIELS 


. no more dough, ponds, 
laundry baskets. 


in some good new songs, the best being 
“Sweetheart, We Need Each Other.” 
RKO’s policy of revivifying somewhat 
shopworn stars by publicizing them as new 
discoveries has worked out well with Bebe 
Daniels. She may not have as good a voice 
as Ziegfeld’s stage Rita (Ethylind Terry) 
but she sings well enough and gets her 
lines over. Best shots: Miss Daniels in her 
metal dress; a Mexican padrone respect- 
fully kissing a moneyed young man be- 
cause he takes him to be a safecracker. 


Even her friends never knew Bebe 
Daniels could sing, but no cinematically in- 
formed person, hearing that she was going 
to try, would doubt her ability to do it. 
For 20 years Bebe Daniels has done every- 
thing that any scenario required her to do. 
In the old Pathé comedies she used to get 
plastered with dough, tossed in blankets, 
dumped into ponds out of laundry baskets. 
Before that she took child roles with Selig. 
From Pathé she graduated to wearing sil- 
ver wigs in Cecil B. De Mille’s period pic- 
tures. Lately, in her 40th to 49th pictures 
inclusive, she has been uniformily a slightly 
madcap but inherently sensible heroine 
whose activities whether in college (The 
Campus Flirt), a newspaper office (Hot 
News), a bathing suit (Swim, Girl, Swim, 
The Palm Beach Girl), or more esoteric 
backgrounds (A Kiss in a Taxi, Lovers in 


Quarantine, Senorita), embodied a gaiety | 
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ARKANSAS 


(Pronounced Ark-an-saw, Please) 


The Most Unique City 
in America? 


There is not a straight street in Eureka 
Springs, the great Health Resort of the 
Ozarks—all streets curving, winding about, 
some climbing above the other. A veritable 
Alpine City, built on tiers of streets along 
the mountainside, and atop the Ozarks. A 
place of Health and Recreation. Pure air 
blows—pure water flows. Visit Eureka 
Springs! Send for free booklet “Y." 


Bott Advertising Agency 


Exponents of Arkansas Little Rock 
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only faintly flavored with sentiment. Bebe 
Daniels had a good time and seldom took 
a holiday. She was engaged to Charles 
(‘Fastest Human’) Paddock, but called 
it off. One winter there was a popular song 
called “Bebe, Be Mine” and even now 
when she goes to a cabaret the orchestra 
Jeader usually recognizes her and starts to 
play it—a gay, only lightly sentimental 
song. Bebe Daniels likes all games but likes 
swimming better and riding still better 
and best of all to drive a fast car fast. She 
is seldom arrested. 


Applause (Paramount). It is surpris- 








ing to find Helen Morgan, who only a | 
short while ago was very much of an in- | 


genue, cast now as a tired burlesque ac- 
tress with a grown daughter. It is equally 
surprising to find Rouben Mamoulian, re- 
cently director of legitimate productions 
for Manhattan’s Theatre Guild, experi- 
menting so weakly with the cinema. He 
takes the life out of a routine story, always 
effective hitherto, by exaggerating the char- 
acters and by padding slack scenes with 
camera tricks. The triangle consists of 
Miss Morgan, her tough pimping lover, 
and her daughter who, since her birth 
under the rose in a stage dressing room, 
lived in a convent until sent for to join 
the burlesque troupe. Applause entertains 
only at certain moments when Miss Mor- 
gan becomes vividly the flabby, debauched, 
tender, overscented queen she is playing. 
Technical absurdities: high mass in the 
convent with 


some nuns in church and | 


others idling about watching them; the uni- | 


form fatness of the chorines; the com- 
pany parading round the table on which 
Miss Morgan has just borne the baby. 


His Glorious Night (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Playing a poor soldier in love 


with a princess involves John Gilbert in | 
continual changes of uniform, combined | 
with kissing, eye-rolling and declamation | 


that surpasses all his previous efforts at 
military love. Before he marries Catherine 
Dale Owen, a succession of amatory scenes 
has been enacted in arbors and balconies 
with a frenzy that may cause the Gilbert 
public, usually respectful, to titter. Dialog 
from Ferenc Molnar’s play, Olympia, 
adapted by Willard Mack, is recited by 
Gilbert as though it were blank verse. 
Only good shot: a fall in a steeplechase. 
Bae Sent 

They Had to See Paris (Fox). Always 
uncomfortable when he is being photo- 
graphed, Will Rogers tried to create the 
easy atmosphere of the legitimate stage by 
extemporizing wisecracks and routine not 
specified in his adaptation of Homer Croy’s 
novel. Usually his antics, having mixed 
up the cast and irritated his director, were 
halted, and the extemporized pieces shot 
over again. In the finished film Rogers’ 
unassumed _ self-consciousness helps to 
make sharper his portrait of an Oklahoma 
oil man who takes his family to Paris to 
get background. The situations are con- 
ventional but fairly funny and so is the 
dialog which Owen Davis and Rogers 
worked on together. Best shot: Rogers and 
the Grand Duke Michael of Russia on the 
stairs. 

a oo 

Fast Company (Paramount). Ring 
Lardner’s and George M. Cohan’s story 
about a swell-headed baseball player dif- 
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SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 


A 28-BILLION 
|}DOLLAR MENU 


..-ts bound to cause 
some dizzy spells! 


And the worst ones now hit the 
Nation’s sales curves instead of 


its beltlines. 


We are spending 28 billions of 
dollars annually for foods — in 
greater variety than our mothers 
ever dreamed of—with new com- 
petition developing daily. 

No less than 50,000 manufac- 
turers and 350,000 distributors 
and dealers are battling all over 
the markets for every thin dime 
of that enormous outlay. 


Activity aplenty. Attractive 
products. A big country full of 
eager people who are accustomed 
to getting what they want, and 
with money to pay for it. Still, 
80% of our food manufacturers 
have net incomes under $10,000! 


At the bottom of this seeming 
enigma are a number of factors, 
varying according to product, 
scope and distributing method. - 

But the outstanding one, with- 
out which any analysis will be 
incomplete, is the amazing swift- 
ness of change in our modern 
eaters. 

Today’s soup enthusiast may 
be tomorrow’s melon, oyster or 
fruit coektail devotee. Fruits, by 


the way, are on the boom for all 
meals; both fresh and canned. 


Beef-eaters are growing tamer, 
and there is a big swing to salads 
and vegetables, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes. The spud of 
homely tradition is covered with 
black eyes. 

Poultry is enjoying a surpris- 
ing rise in favor, and fish is now 
something more than a scornful 
appellation for the partner who 
trumps your ace. Fisheries’ prod- 
ucts at New England ports in- 
creased from 175,000,000 pounds 
to 264,000,000 pounds in four 
years. 

But all manufactured food 
products have increased only 
19% in the same period. And so 
goes the endless story of puzzling 
ups and downs, each with its im- 
portant bearing on some prod- 
uct’s sales curve. 

From many angles we have be- 
come almost a new people in the 
past ten years. Nowhere is this 
more strikingly shown than in 
the food markets. Today’s big re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer 
is to face these conditions, study 
them and turn them into sales 
capital. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, and intimate knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of consumer buying, we enable adver- 
tisers to build more profitable sales on the figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING . . 
247 PARK AVENUE 
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fered radically, even as a stage piece, from 
most stories about swell-headed people. 
This Elmer, the ballplayer, does not play 
practical jokes or make himself objection- 
able and is not forced to undergo a change 
of character in the denouement so as to 
be tolerated by the public. He is a nice 
fellow, not brainy but good-natured, cocky 
but not ambitious, always trying to eat 
more than his trainer wants him to. The 
cinema is better than the play. Formal 
plot has been cut down until Fast Com- 
pany is little more than a character sketch. 
Mildly, continuously amusing, it makes 
you think of Lardner’s syndicated comic 
strips about baseball, pleasant and some- 
how realistic tableaux arranged around 
wisecracks. Best shot: Jack Oakie ex 
pounding his theory of dietetics. 
vo ees 


Forest People of Siberia (Russian). 
The Udes are a people without a country. 
They have only a land—the vast pitted 
deltas, the gelid rivers, the forests of 
Ussirsky. Over this they wander periodi- 
cally, as if not quite convinced that every 
corner of it is alike. Some freemason 
Soviet cameraman photographed their 
hunts and travels in a local-color picture 
which is well-made and interesting though 
a little tedious. One Ude kills a boar with 
a rifle. Another with a long spear waits 
beside a bush for a leaf to rustle, and 
when the bush turns into a bear and 
scrambles a few dismayed steps to a 
sapling which in his terror he pitifully 
tries to climb, the Ude secures material 
for a feast. Best shot: a Ude seeing his 
own cinematic image. 


THE PRESS 


Columbia Flayed 


Editor & Publisher, passionate profes- 
sional champion of the daily press, Argus- 
eyed foe of publicity-seekers, last fortnight 
attacked Educator Nicholas Murray Butler 
for allowing Columbia University to con- 
ceal somewhere about its curriculum “a 
course in press agentry.” Editor & Pub- 
lisher viewed with alarm the growing pro- 
fession of “public relations counsel.” It 
warned, editorially: “This is the business 
that Ivy L. Lee, Edward L. Bernays, Wil- 
liam B. Shearer . . . are in.” 

“Propaganda,” said the editorial, “can 
only represent a self-serving and partisan 
view. Therefore it corrupts the stream of 
public information. What the world needs 
is truth, all sides of every story, written 
by disinterested hands, with sources care- 
fully identified.” The editorial ended by 
stating that “newspaperdom, or that part 
of it which is conscientiously devoted to 
independent action that the people may 
know all, would greatly rejoice if Presi- 
dent Butler would put the key into the 
door of this particular class-room and turn 
it for all time.” 

Dr. Butler had nothing to say in reply. 
The course, listed in the Columbia bulletin 
as “Organization of Public Opinion,’ was 
given for the first time last year, taught 
by George A. Hastings. Editor & Pub- 
lisher had found other occasions to deplore 
this course. In the same issue that called 
Dr. Butler to account was printed a letter 
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A Special Proposition 
for Time Readers 


Illustrated above and described at the 
right is OZO tested, tried, proved. To . 
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from Professor Hastings, sarcastic, grate- 
ful: 

“To Editor & Publisher: Many thanks 
for your frequent editorial comments on 
the course on The Organization of Public 
Opinion at Columbia. Of course they mis- 
represent entirely the purpose, content, and 
spirit of the course, but your fulminations 
against it have attracted students both this 
year and last. ‘We are advertised by our 
loving friends.’ ” 

Another thing that made journalists 
snort at Columbia last week was the an- 
nual report of Dr. John William Cunliffe, 
director of Columbia’s School of Journal- 
ism. Wrote he: “Reporting and copy- 
reading (if the terms are strictly inter- 
preted) are young men’s jobs and most of 
those engaged in them get out into execu- 
tive or editorial positions as soon as they 
can; very few wish to stay as reporters or 
copyreaders all their lives; the strain is 
too great.” 

Sentimental editors wrote retorts in 
which they pretended that reporting is 
such a fine art they would just as soon have 
pursued it all their lives. They derided the 
fact that of Columbia’s 26 graduate jour- 
nalists last year, six at once became press 
agents. 





Di ccitiel 


Bernays Flayed 

Last week Editor & Publisher turned 
specifically upon Edward L. Bernays, able 
Manhattan publicist (see above). Mr. 
Bernays, the magazine noted, had mailed 
“one of his familiar handouts” to New 
York newspapers, announcing that he was 
ready to make arrangements for news- 
gatherers when they journeyed to Dear- 
born, Mich., for the Edison-Ford cele- 
bration of light’s golden jubilee. What 
gave rise to Editor & Publisher’s wrath 
was the fact that Mr. Bernays’ letter 
mentioned Herbert Clark Hoover. Com- 
mented Editor & Publisher: “If Mr. Ber- 
nays were commissioned to make press 
arrangements for an address by the chief 
executive it would be unprecedented. . . .” 


a, ~) — 


Anachronism 


Ill-famed in Boston was the daily Tele- 
gram, scandal-monger. When its publisher, 
Frederick W. Enwright, was jailed in 1927 
for having published a libelous cartoon 
of Mayor James Michael Curley, the Tele- 
gram was already dead. Publisher En- 
wright’s present venture is a Telegram- 
News in Lynn, Mass. Last fortnight, this 
sheet gave an exhibition of a brand of 
journalism almost extinct in the U. S. 

The day after candidates for Lynn’s 
mayoralty had filed their papers, normal 
newspapers reported that the candidates 
numbered six. But the Enwright Tele- 
gram-News headlined: ‘Five Seeking 
Bauer’s* Seat.” This was neither a scoop 
for the Telegram-News nor an omission 
of ignorance. The omitted candidate was 
Lynn M. Ranger, president of the Lynn 
City Council. In 1927, when Mayor Cur- 
ley jailed him, Publisher Enwright received 
a letter from Mr. Ranger alleging an 
Enwright “plot to defeat decent govern- 
ment.” Result: Mr. Ranger’s name is 
never printed in Mr. Enwright’s news- 
paper. 

*Mussolini-like, limelight-loving Ralph S. 
Bauer (Time, Oct. 14). 
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“Get this note to the Editor 
...maybe he can help us” 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
indulge in no maudlin sentiment 
about the criminal. They neither 
glorify his deeds, nor awaken mis- 
placed sympathy for him, through 
sensational journalism. 

But they also believe that the State’s 
concern with a criminal extends far 
beyond conviction. That the criminal 
is entitled to fair prison treatment, 
just as he is entitled to a fair trial. 
And that over-crowding, graft, and 
cruelty are too barbarous to remain 
within the code of any civilized State. 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS ... .- 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NEWSPAPERS 





So when the editor of a Southern 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper be- 
gan to hear, mainly through smug- 
gled letters, of particularly bad con- 
ditions in the State prison .. . his 
paper urged an investigation. It was 
made. But it resulted in a complete 
whitewash for the warden and the 
prison board! Again the Scripps- 
Howard paper took up the cause. An- 
other investigation was made. An- 
other report was published. Finally, 
under pressure of public opinion, the 
Board of Welfare took decisive action. 
And the Governor secured the ap- 


ALBUQUERQUE . 


| " 


proval of the State Legislature for a 
new and modern penitentiary costing 
three niillion dollars. 


Several SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 


papers are still urging reforms in the 


system that produced three deadly 
prison riots in one month last sum- 
mer. And many other SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are helping to 
prevent prison abuses... to protect 
people from the danger of wholesale 
escapes... to keep the conscience of 
the good citizen clear, and his pride 
in his State unhurt by medieval penal 
methods. 
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HARTRAMP 
VOCABULAR 1E 


WONDER BOOK 


OF SYNONYMS-ANTONYMS -RELATIVES 


Nothing Else Like It / 


For writers, readers, speakers—a veritable gold 
mine of words. Up to the minute. Incomparably 
complete. Ten times easier, quicker to use than any 
thesaurus or word book. Unique classifications trans- 
late groping thoughts into precise words. Remark- 
able Idea Chart stimulates imagination, secures 
mastery of thoughts and words. Many other 
exclusive, priceless features. 

Bought by Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Cecil B. De 
Mille, college presidents, professors, 
business men, and hundreds of other notabilities. 
Purchasers everywhere endorse and acclaim it. For 
at book stores. First large edition sold out in 
sixty days. 

Send coupon promptly for free 
beautiful maroon full cloth bound, 
volume, size 6x9, 548 pages. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


HARTRAMPF CO., 





410 GOULD BLDG., 


Please send me postpaid, Hartrampf's Vocabularies 
for five day examination. I will promptly return it 
postpaid or remit $5 in full payment at end of free 
examination period. 
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12 books for $5 


To Get It 
Clip the Coupon 
HE first Paper Book, 


widely praised by critics, 








is now in the hands of all # 
subscribers. And every month el 
hereafter they will each receive a new book 
on the very day it is published. In order to 
show you how fine these books are we offer to 
send you “The Golden Wind,” by Takashi Ohta 
and Margaret Sperry, on approval, together 
with complete details of our plan. If you like it, 
send us $5 and you will receive a new Paper 
Book every month for a whole year. If you do 
not like the book, return it to us and you will 
be under no obligation. This offer is open for 
a limited time only, so clip the coupon now. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Jenny. So long as Jane Cowl appears 
delightfully arch, points her wit with her 
own sly, luscious laughter and plays the 
scales with her throaty voice, she will re- 
ceive plenty of homage. But many of her 
admirers who see her in Jenny will wonder 
why so subtle and personable an actress 
permits herself to appear in such a stale, 
superficial play. Co-Playwrights Margaret 
Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon have 
pictured John R. Weatherby, a corporation 
lawyer who has pampered his family until 
they are all incorrigible. His wife’s senile 
intimacies with a Russian prince and a wil- 
lowy interior decorator are nauseating; his 
elder married daughter is verging on adul- 


tery; his sub-debutante child reeks of al- 
cohol; his undergraduate son is a bump- 
tious cad. 


Lawyer Weatherby is forlorn and frus- 
trated until one evening when Miss Cowl 
strolls into his living room as Jenny Valen- 
tine, a famed actress. She immediately 
perceives that, despite his greying hair and 
prowess at the bar, he is a small boy beset 
by vultures. Sharing his enthusiasm for 
roses and stamp-collecting, she wins his 
confidence, lures him away to her camp in 
the hills, where, after a great deal of coy 
urgency on her part, he consents to stay. 

When he returns after this idyll, his fam- 
ily are still so impossible that he deserts 
them forever for Miss Cowl. Not, however, 
before she has given them a rhetorical 
strafing which is the epitome of hokum. 

Guy Standing is indeed a lovable Mr. 
Weatherby, but his seduction in the moun- 
tain shack is somewhat repulsive. Au- 
tumnal passion is not particularly en- 
grossing except to psychologists and sar- 
donic novelists. Unless it be handled with 
the utmost finesse, is a questionable theme 
for light comedy, and in Jenny it is pre- 


sented with a clumsy schoolboy suggestive- 
ness. 

















JANE Cow: 


. delivers a rhetorical strafing. 


June Moon. Ring W. Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman are the authors of 
this satire on the noisiest of all “rackets,” 
music publishing. It is as funny as a 
fusion of such wits would lead one to ex- 
pect. Mr. Lardner has even gone so far 
as to write several crack-brained chan- 
sons which no one will be able to whistle 
but which everyone will want to hear 
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RING LARDNER 


“Should a father’s carnal sins 
Blight the life of babykins?” 


again. The negligible story tells of a 
boy (Norman Foster) who leaves Sche- 
nectady to write lyrics in Manhattan. 
His June Moon is a success and, having 
narrowly escaped marriage with a shapely 
extortionist (Lee Patrick), he weds the 
blonde chit whom he first met on the 
train (Linda Watkins). 

What is really important is the fact 
that Messrs. Lardner and Kaufman show 
themselves to be irreverent Boswells of 
Tin Pan Alley. They know, for instance, 
all about its soiled, impertinent goddesses. 
One of these creatures, played with 
frightening rancor by Jean Dixon, scourges 
her husband with wisecracks because his 
“Paprika, You’re the Spice of My Life” 
is the only song hit he has written in 
three years. ‘“‘That’s the place for you,” 
she says, upon learning that the Hall of 
Fame is devoted to “Busts.” When he 
sings her his new “Montana Moon” she 
stares at him in still, awful malignance 
which will amuse anyone who enjoys 
sadistic spectacles. 

In the last act she becomes the mistress 
of another man, but despite her verbal 
vitriol and her sins she remains one of 
the most appealing characters on Broad- 
way. Alfred Emanuel Smith, who at- 
tended the opening night, thought so. 
Said he: “I didn’t like that blonde girl 
taking a red dress from a man that wasn’t 
her husband. I liked her too much. I 
wish she hadn’t done it.” 

The frenzied troubadours themselves 
gather in the publisher’s offices. There a 
writer of novelty songs (Philip Loeb) 
has a hard time getting anyone to listen 
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ISCIPLINE molds farm hands, 

chauffeurs, clerks into finished 
fighters. And Motor Control disciplines 
electric motors . .. forms their crude 
brute force into a truly effective ‘‘cost- 
fighting”’ army. Lacking this discipline, 
this direction ... electric motors re- 
main in an awkward squad—blunder- 
ing away at their appointed tasks... 
breaking down . . . disorganizing the 
production lines they were meant to 


speed. 


Modern Motor Control also sets new 
limits for the true earning capacity of 
electric motors. It permits motors to 
pull heavier loads safely . . . converts 
many common production processes in- 
to automatic cycles which require little 
attention. It saves steps and time in the 
starting, stopping, or manipulation of 
most motor-driven machines. These 
extra earnings of motors, salvaged by 
Motor Control, are important for yearly 


profits . . . business leadership. 


TIME 





Realizing the importance of properly 
designed and applied Motor Control, 
alert plants exercise vigilance in its 
choice. An increasing number specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control because 
of its quality, performance .. . and its 
reputation maintained and strength- 


ened through over a quarter century. 


You will find Cutler-Hammer the 
standard Control equipment on success- 
ful motor-driven machines for every 
purpose ... installed by conscientious 
builders as your insurance of expected 
earning capacity—and Cutler-Hammer 
Control recommended by far-seeing 
motor manufacturers for directing and 


protecting the motors they build. 


CUTLER -HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











an Industry 
afford an awkward squad ? 


A 
without 
Control 


is worse 
than 
wasted 








Thirteen Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric 
Motors 


Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this 
army of “‘unseen’’ workers is 
used to bring down costs is de- 
termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 


-UTLER HAMMER 





a nar en 
The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS — THE CENTER! 









BUTLER BROS. 
W. Branch.. 





DALLAS is. Distribution 


Center of a 6 Billion 
Dollar Market! 


EARS before Dallas itself made any national effort to capi- 

talize its location—wise business and sales executives who 
traveled extensively and ‘‘knew their markets’ began to pick 
Dallas as a strategic base of operations in the Southwest. 
They saw the advantages of Dallas’ central location—in the 
very heart of the Southwest market. . Time has justified their 
choice—many have added manufacturing facilities to more 
completely: serve this rich market from within. ...Now—1,921 
national and sectional concerns maintain sales or manufactur- 
ing branches in Dallas... .If yours is not one of these concerns, 

¢ invite you to get the facts... . The coupon below will bring 
to executives special report... ‘‘Dallas—Distribution Center,” 


which you will find invaluable. Mail it now. 


allas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in Da tas. 


OKLAHOMA 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1416 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Mail free copy of “‘Dallas—Distribution Center’’ to 


Name 
Title 


Company 





Address 








| pianist (Harry Rosenthal). 








to his newest, called “Give Our Child a 
Name,” which begins: 


Should a father’s carnal sins 
Blight the life of babykins? 


Also present is a roly-poly, dark-jowled 
Asked if he 
has been through the Holland Tunnel, he 
replies, “No, I’m waiting for someone to 
go with.” And a song entitled “There 
Never Was A Girl Like Mother” prompts 
his remark, “Maybe it’s all for the best.” 

The lunacy that sprouts in Mr. Lard- 
ners humor is doubtless responsible for 
the entrance of a character billed simply 
as A Man Named Brainard. His inces- 
sant query, “Have you seen two men?” 
trebles the merriment which at that 
moment, and throughout the play, is 
loud and prolonged. 


Ring W. Lardner is a six-footer with 
unusually large, bushy eyebrows. He 
lives in Great Neck, L. I., calls his wife 
Mrs. Lardner “for lack of a more poig- 
nant name,” has four sons between the 
ages of ro and 16. Famed for telling 
fables about himself, he is nonetheless 
known to have been an able sports writer 
who broke away from that desk after the 
Wartime publication of his letters in the 
vernacular (You Know Me, Al). He has 
since written what some critics call the 
best short stories in the U. S. language. 
from one of which, Some Like Them 
Cold, the play June Moon was freely 
adapted. 

George S. Kaufman, longtime dramatic 
editor of the New York Times, has written 
several smash hits in collaboration with 
his fellow Manhattan wit, Marc Connelly 
(Dulcy, To the Ladies, Merton of the 
Movies, Beggar on Horseback). By him- 
self he wrote The Butter and Egg Man, 
with Novelist Edna Ferber The Royal 
Family. Hailing from Pittsburgh. he is 
a saturnine fellow who talks to himself 
avoids vegetables, is addicted to card 
games and chocolate peppermints. 


Mademoiselle Bourrat. Eva Le 
Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre pre- 
sents for its second new production of 
the season a play by M. Claude Anet, 
French novelist, who last year told Mid- 
western clubwomen about love. In Mlle 
Bourrat he fixes on one of the familiar, 
tragic aspects of his favorite subject. Re- 
turning from a fin de siecle convent little 


Mile. Bourrat, like most French bour- 
| geois daughters, was penned within the 


drawn shutters of her home, there to sew 
and wonder while her parents bargained 
for a bridegroom. Sometimes her steely 
mother permitted her to wander in the 
gardens, where one day she was deflowered 
by young Celestin, the gardener, whose 
bronzed arms had strangely attracted her 

Through drear winter months of preg 
nancy, her mother plotted desperately to 
avoid the fusillade of village gossip which 
would destroy the family if once it be- 
gan. The piteous tearful prisoner sat in 
a gloomy room with many strands of woo! 
across her lap to excuse her from rising 
Few sat with her except M. Allemand, 
her piano teacher, whose myopic eyes were 
sharper than anyone imagined. 

The baby was born, died. M. Allemand 
—the only one who knew—forced his 
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hand, won the girl for his wife, thus 
vastly increasing his social status. But by 
that time he had become village librarian 
and Mme Bourrat devised a theory that 
he was the bastard son of a noble, there- 
by salving her own social consciousness 
and impressing her relatives. As for the 
girl—she would have been happy to 
marry anyone. 

The pallid, pretty face of Josephine 
Hutchinson, playing Mlle Bourrat, is a 
frail tissue rent with bewilderment and 
agony. Also in the cast is her mother, 
Leona Roberts, ridiculous as a hobbling, 
puffing aunt. Eva Le Gallienne does 
not appear, but her associates make this 
simple story a rich miniature of provin- 
cial weal and woe. 


ro 


Karl and Anna. Men who fall in 
love with women merely by hearing about 
them or looking at their photographs or 
reading their letters are usually found 
only in empurpled romances. The Thea- 
tre Guild’s seasonal curtain-raiser at- 
tempts to make such a man seem a crea- 
ture of reality. In a Russian prison 
camp, Hero Karl is tortured by the lash 
of his captors and by the sick, contagious 
desire of his fellow-prisoner Richard for 
his wife Anna. Richard vividly describes 
Anna’s_ habits, her womanliness, the 
mole on her hip, until Karl feels that he 
knows her as well as her husband and 
wants her even more. 

Escaping from prison, he makes his way 
back to the Berlin kitchen-apartment 
where Anna has chastely waited three 
years for Richard’s_ return. She is 
amazed at this stranger who presumes to 
call himself Richard, who claims to be her 
pre-ordained spouse, who knows already 
the secrets of her bed. Whoever he is, 
wherever he obtained his bewildering 
knowledge of herself, he is warm, inti- 
mate, mystically compelling. So much 
so, that when stodgy Richard does re- 
turn, she blasts his life by going away 
with Karl. 

German Novelist Leonhard Frank 
adapted this play from his novel of the 
same name. Despite the subtle services 
of Alice Brady, making her Guild debut, 
and of Otto Kruger and Frank Conroy, 
the weird passion of Karl and Anna re- 
mains fabulous, as insubstantial as the fic- 
tions of Graustark. 


——6>————= 


Her Friend the King. William 
Faversham is a vestige of that genial 
era, not long past, when certain actors 
with favorable features had but to smile 
manfully, lift their eyebrows and bring 
down the house. These popular fellows 
appeared in mellow legends which were 
just militaristic enough to permit them 
to wear epaulets, but not belligerent 
enough to ruffle their hair. One of the 
playwrights who devised their handsome 
parades is A. E. Thomas. Actor Faver- 
sham and Playwright Thomas are now 
responsible for this play about a King 
who retained his throne through the 
clever beneficence of a U. S. dowager. 
Its strategems never endanger the bland 
Mr. Faversham. He still stands erect, 
having batteries of binoculars. Drama- 
tasters who like the vintage of 1912 
will be as happy as Mr. Faversham at his 
inconsequential graces. 








USG 


NOISE 


causes loss through 
misunderstandings 


Instructions misunderstood—verbal orders 
incorrectly executed or not followed at all— 
these are the penalties of too much noise. 
Preventable noises are an added “mental 
hazard”’ when business is transacted under 
high pressure. 

Noise can be reduced by controlling the 
acoustics within a room. Noises echo and re- 
echo from ordinary wall and ceiling surfaces, 
building up a distracting clamor that makes 
concentration and hearing difficult. 

USG Acoustical Tile absorbs noise. It 
lowers the noise level and produces com- 
parative quiet. It is quickly applied over 
wall and ceiling surfaces in old and new 
buildings. 

An attractive addition to any decorative 
scheme, it brings richness and beauty to 
rooms and corridors. It is available in several 
shades and sizes. Redecoration is not re- 
quired—simple vacuum cleaning serving to 
restore its original appearance. 

Maximum noise absorption is assured. 
The United States Gypsum Company will 
contract for the installation of USG Acoustical 
Tile only where the desired results will be 
secured. 

Where isolation of noise is necessary, we 
furnish and install a complete system of 
sound insulation. 


Write or phone for complete information 


Complete information on this inexpensive 
way to reduce noise will be sent on request. 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 
91N, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Phone 
State 6100. New York Office: 17 State St. 











































ACOUSTI 


A product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY US 











Let Thomastrip Help 





You Get Orders 


Thomastrip is a cold rolled strip steel that is zine 
coated by a special process that absolutely prevents 
cracking, flaking or otherwise injuring the fine 
finish, no matter how you bend or form it into the 


shapes you require. 


Thomastrip is highly rust resistant, no acid brittle- 
ness, absolutely uniform temper and can be had in 
the same variety of tempers as regular cold rolled 
strip. Minimum camber. Furnished either in strips 
or coils. 

Thomastrip eliminates one complete operation in 
your plant, lowers production costs, makes selling 
easier and gives you a product that is superior in 
appearance and quality, and in many ways can be a 
definite factor in your selling program. 

Let us prove to you that Thomastrip will do these 
things for your product by showing you what it is 


doing for other Thomastrip users. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


‘Dhomastrip 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


EDUCATION 


Neap Tide 

Startling and incredible is the upcurv- 
ing graph that indicates the increase in 
U. S. college enrollments since 1918. Be- 
ginning with a ripple of backwash from 
the War, it rolls, surges ever upward, 
froths to a peak in 1927. To many an 
oldster who went to college when colleges 
were smaller, less heterogeneous, this is a 
sorrowful thing. A profusion of academic 
degrees, to them, is a metabolistic agent, 
transforming incipient, able bricklayers 











' into impotent lawyers. For oldsters came 


comfort last week. 

Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia’s Di- 
rector of Admissions, had scanned the 
1928 rolls of 216 representative colleges, 
reported that there was only a 2% stu- 
dent increase over the previous year. In 
101 of the institutions having fewer than 
500 students there had been a distinct de- 
cline. In the larger golleges (those of 
3,000 and more), he found a less appre- 
ciable wane but in 22 scattered States 
fewer students were at college in 1928 
than in 1927. 

Scanner Jones’ reasons for the flatten- 
ing enrollment graph: 1) Reduction in 
immigration; 2) Small rate of increase 
in native population; 3) Increased en- 
rollment in Junior colleges. 


~ 








He Never Was 


A perennially provocative commentator 
on the U. S. college scene is Princeton’s 
judicious, pince-nezzed, slow-spoken Dean 
Christian Gauss, His current contribu- 
tions have been in the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “The Good Old Times.” Ex- 
cerpts: 

“Not very long ago a friend of mine— 
one of that fine, hearty type who believes 
in being a Yale man and shaming the 
devil—told me his troubles. He was far 
from satisfied with the way things were 
going presently at New Haven, or, for that 
matter, at any of the American colleges. 
We were all in a bad way. He had no 
particular criticism to make of the teach- 
ing; this did not greatly interest him. 
‘But undergraduates,’ he held—and on this 
point he was positive—are not the men 
they used to be.’. .. 

“When the old graduate returns to his 
college and finds everything changed, his 
attitude illustrates the working of a law 
of psychology. He tells you first of all 
that undergraduates are younger now than 
they were in his time. This, we have seen. 
is a mistake. He tells you also that they 
are smaller. I recall one such enthusiast 
who insisted to me that present-day grad- 
uates were ‘runty.’? Here he is more 
seriously in error, for where physical ex- 
aminations and measurements in the col- 
leges have continued over any long stretch 
of time, they indicate, if anything, that the 

| average freshman is somewhat taller... . 
“With the disappearance of the isolated 
| college and the reduction of American life 
to a more general common denominator. 
the modern undergraduate as a rule does 
not wish to be, much less to appear to be, 
a collegian. In his own opinion, he and 
the man of the world are as like as two 
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peas. He abhors the collegiate; and if he 
is so, there is this extenuating circum- 
stance in his favor: He is so in spite of 
himself. . . . 

“Blind enthusiasts for the past can only 
remind us of that group of grey-bearded 
New Englanders who, we are told, had 
gathered about the stove in the little post 
office at the cross-roads, and were bemoan- 
ing the regrettable changes and universal 
degeneration round about them. ‘Even 
Deacon Jones,’ added the postmaster, ‘isn’t 
the man he used to be.’ The approving 
squire summed it all up when he con- 
cluded sadly, ‘No, and he never was.’ So 
it is with the college undergraduate. It 
is true that in many respects he is not the 
man he used to be. The record seems to 
indicate, however, that he never was the 


man whom the overrueful old graduate 


imagines him to have been.” 
é RE il 


Yankee Ingenuity 


Last summer at Camp Morgan (Y. M. 
C. A.), near Washington, N. H., the old 
sanitation unit suddenly became a menac- 
ing plague spot. Some 100 boys at the 
camp were threatened with infection. 
What was to be done? An ingenious, tink- 
ering counsellor, one Gordon Russell 
Whittum of Worcester, Mass., hurriedly 
destroyed the old unit, upon a concrete 
base built a clean, self-sanitizing latrine. 

Inventor Whittum entered Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute this fall. Last week 
he received a curious scholarship of $600 
given annually by Henry Jones Fuller, 
Manhattan banker and Worcester trustee, 
to that member of the entering class who 
has shown greatest “Yankee Ingenuity.” 
Should Inventor Whittum win another 
scholarship in his succeeding years at Wor- 
cester, from Trustee Fuller he will receive 
another $200. 








- 
Boss Granata 


Just before dawn, one morning a fort- 
night ago, all seemed quiet on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ midwestern front. But 
the rambling campus slept fitfully, for later 
in the day undergraduates were to elect 


sophomore, junior, senior class officers. | 


Not for some time had the political posi- 
tion of the fraternity cabal been chal- 
lenged. But this fall, one John Granata, 
brother of Pete Granata, Chicago precinct 
captain in Morris Eller’s “bloody twen- 
tieth” ward, had rallied about him the 
“barbarians” (non-fraternity men) to form 
an independent party. 

Wise in the ways of Chicago political 
expediency, Boss Granata had printed and 
circulated hand bills, calculated to spread 
ruin throughout the “‘old-line” camp, swing 
the mass of unaffiliated voters to his side. 
The remainder of the handbills were kept 
at independent headquarters, to be flour- 
ished as a fiery cross on election day. 

Softly, stealthily four unknowns stole 
into independent headquarters, purloined 
the remaining propaganda. Next day Boss 
Granata caused four arrests, subsequently 
dropping charges when he failed to 
identify the thieves. His ticket was 
swamped, four to one. But he had the 
satisfaction of seeing all the elected candi- 
dates disqualified by the student adminis- 
trative council “because of the recent dis- 
graceful episodes occurring in connection 
with the class elections.” 
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. « - more cars than. 


ever before will 
be equipped with 
the world’s finest 
motor car heaters 





An electric blower is the “‘heart’”’ of the 
re-circulating system; delivers instant 
heat, regardless of radiator shutters. 





The three-way switch controls the speed 
of the blower, thus regulating the temper- 
ature of the car. 





The artistic, polished aluminum registers 
(for front or rear compartments) have 
independent shutter controls. 


METALCRAFT HEATER CORP. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN 
METALCRAFT Corp., LTD. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Subsidiaries of 
Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corp. 


THE WORLD'S 


FIN EST 
MOTOR 
GC A G 





The Metalcraft Heater Corporation, 
through the acquisition and the im- 
provement of two famous heaters (the 
Kelch heater and the Bovey heater), 
now offers a series of custom-built 
heaters which definitely establish new 
standards of heating efficiency. 


Metalcraft Heaters are designed in co- 
operation with the same engineers who 
designed your car (see list below) and 
offer the following outstanding advan- 
tages: (1) instant heat, regardless of operat- 
ing conditions or temperature; (2) circulation 
of clean, warm air by means of an electric 
blower; (3) control of the volume of heat 
through a 3-way electric switchon instrument 
board; (4) front and rear registers of artistic 
design. Only Metalcraft Heaters give you 
all these desirable features. 


You'll need a heater this winter. Insist 
on a Metalcraft—the world’s finest 
motor car heater—the heater that is de- 
signed especially for your car! 


Metalcraft Heaters are now available through the following 
motor car manufacturers and their authorized distributors: 
Auburn — Buick — Cadillac — Chrysler — De Soto — Dodge — 
Franklin—Graham-Paige—La Salle—Marmon—Oldsmobile— 
Packard—Plymouth—Reo 
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WHEN FOR REASONS BEST KNOWN 
TO YOURSELF YOU FEEL A$ 
THOUGH YOU ARE CHEWING A 
RAG DOLL.++AND YET WANT A 
SMOKE .¢+ THERE IS ALWAYS THAT 


FLannet Mourn? 


| 


| 





GREAT, CLEAN-MOUTH CIGARETTE | 


ooo WITH ITS NEW FREEDOM IN OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


SPUD <cIGARETTES-20 FOR 20° 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 






and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 






In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 





We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 






| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 






between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 






OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
| Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
| Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 


Curb Exchange 


















SPORT 


World Series 


Cora Neilson of Wynnewood, Pa.. took 
along a cot. U. S. Senator-Suspect William 
Scott Vare went out in a crowd for the 
first time since he fell sick a year ago. 
Worshipful Master Ralph A. Werthein 
fell dead beside his radio. William Tenny- 
son of Phiiadelphia stood in line a day and 
a night and sold his place for $5. One 
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Fotograms 


OLDSTER EHMKE 
He used a blind-spot. 


Edward Johnson of Decatur, Ill. sat on a 
camp stool in the street all night, bought 
a good $1 ticket, sat down again in the 
bleachers and slept through what he had 
come to see. Deputy Marshal McBride of 
Utica, Miss. had an argument with James 
H. Llewellyn at a filling station; Llewellyn 
drew a knife: McBride shot him dead. Re- 
porter Tsunekawa of the Osaka Mainichi 
Shimbun and Reporter Saburo Suzuki of 
the Tokyo and Osaka Asahi sat among 105 
telegraphers and sent stories by direct 
cable to Japan. In 15 Chicago public 
schools children marched two by two into 
assembly halls, listened to broadcasting. 
later told their fathers, many of whom 
complained by letter against “miseduca- 
tion.” Eight ticket scalpers were arrested 
and let off. One J. A. Norwood, who had 
come from Texas, and a hundred other 
people presented tickets they had bought 
from scalpers and were sent home. Mrs. 
Stanley Field dropped a $3,000 brooch, re- 
ceived it back from an honest finder, came 
next day without jewels... ./ All these 


| things and more happened last week be- 


cause in Chicago, and then in Philadelphia, 
the Chicago Cubs played the Philadelphia 
Athletics for “the baseball championship 
of the world.” 

First Game. People who had figured 


| that 35-year-old Spitballer Howard Ehmke 





| would work in the series only if every 


other Philadelphia pitcher was sick or 
knocked out of the box, did not reckon 
on an odd understanding between Ehmke 
and Manager Connie Mack. Before the 
regular season ended Manager Mack sent 
Ehmke to scout the Cubs. He told a 
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friend in confidence that though Ehmke 
had needed relief in each of the only two 
games he won for the Athletics this year, 
he would let him start if Ehmke said he 
wanted to. “He has one good day a year, 
and he knows when it’s coming.”” Amazed, 
the Chicago rooters saw Pitcher Ehmke’s 
easy looking curves, mixed with occasional 
fast ones, break a world series record by 
striking out 13, saw him in the third 
inning, with two men on, fan famed Hitters 
Rogers Hornsby and Hack Wilson with a 
total of seven pitched balls. Every de- 
livery, made with a sidearm motion wide 
of the box, kept the ball lined against a 
blind spot, made by some extra bleachers 
in the green outfield, which Ehmke had 
noticed in practice. Rallying behind him, 
the Athletics took enough hits from Chi- 
cago Pitcher Charley Root to win, 3 to 1. 

Second Game. Outfielder Jimmy Foxx, 
the youngest Philadelphian, knocked a 





wild pitch for a home-run, his second of 
the series, with two friends on base. In the | 
fourth inning the Athletics scored three 
times more and Manager McCarthy of 
Chicago took out Malone, one of his best | 
pitchers. With one out, the bases filled, 
and the infield playing close so as to be 
able to field a grounder home, Cub Short- 
stop English boneheaded to second. 
Pitcher Earnshaw of Philadelphia tired 
but his successor, muscular Robert Moses 
Grove, proved that a good left-handed 
pitcher can do better.than tradition says 
against a team of right-handed hitters. 
Athletics 9, Cubs 3. | 

Third Game. Cub Pitcher Guy Bush 
coming up to bat at the start of the sixth, | 
capered, skipped and grimaced according 
to instructions of McCarthy, who had said 
to him: “See if you can diddle a walk.” | 
With Bush and English on base, Hornsby 
and Cuyler, razzed as they came up for 
having struck out twelve times in two 
games and a half, each made clean hits. 
After that Pitcher Bush seemed to get 
more speed on the ball; his curve broke 
faster and Philadelphia only got one more 
hit. Cubs 3, Athletics 1. | 

Fourth Game. Pitcher Charlie Root 
had kept the Athletics to three scattered 
hits and the Cubs were leading 8 to o 
when Left Fielder Simmons of Phila- 
delphia came up to bat in the seventh 
inning. While a phonograph pushed up 
against amplifiers played “I’ve Got a 
Feeling I’m Falling” ani the crowd 
screamed as no World Series crowd has 
screamed for a decade, Simmons hit a 
home run; Foxx, Miller, Dykes, Boley and 
Bishop singled. Old left-handed Arthur 
Nehf, who used to pitch for the Giants, 
went in for Root. Then Pitcher Blake 
went in, then Pitcher Malone went in. 
He hit Miller in the ribs with a crazy 
pitch while the Athletics in their clean 
cream-colored uniforms continued to run 
around the bases. After that inning the 
Cubs (8) were too shaken to score, the 
Athletics (10) too tired. 

Fifth Game. President Hoover, after 
watching a pitcher’s battle apparently won 
by Pat Malone (Chicago), was getting up 
to go when Philadelphia’s ‘““Mule” Haas 
came up to bat in the ninth inning and 
knocked a straight pitch over the right 
field fence, bringing in Bishop and tying 
the score. By slaps and gesticulations, | 
since words could not be heard, Cubs tried 
to make Malone feel better, but his nerve 
was gone. He took a long breath, got rid | 


— aspiring, growing Jacksonville challenges the 


attention-of air-minded America! Located at a con- 


centration point of world traffic ... of trade and commerce... 
by land or'sea. Gateway to the fertile Florida agricultural 
empire, gateway to South America and the tremendously 
growing markets of the South Atlantic---Port Jacksonville 
offers OPPORTUNITY, with success, material reward for 
business, and an untold measure of living ... climatic’ advan- 


tages unsurpassed...a place to live, to grow...mentally and 


physically ... to PROSPER, increasingly --- and. MORE! 
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MR SMITH, 


youte right -- 
We Need 








Figure it out for yourself. Instead 
of wishing you had a number of 
three-ton trucks in addition to your 
model AA Fords, install Twin-Flex 
equipment on your present chassis. 
Then you will have rugged six- 
wheel vehicles of three-ton rated 
carrying capacity at one-half the 
cost of average priced three-ton 
trucks. And your maintenance costs 
—fuel, repairs, insurance, tires, de- 
preciation and interest — will also 
be cut in half, These proved facts 
merit the investigation of every 
truck fleet owner. Write today for 
full information about Twin- Flex. 





THE TWIN-FLEX CORPORATION 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





COUPON 
The Twin-Flex Corporation 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on Twin-Flex. 
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Address 


of Mickey Cochrane on a grounder; burly 
Simmons doubled. Joe McCarthy sig- 
nalled to pass Foxx. While the crowd, 
inimical to strategy, was hooting this, 
Miller’s two bagger brought the run that 
won the championship and $6,000 prize 
money for each first-string Athletic; to 
each Cub—loser’s dole—went $4,000. 
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At Broadstone 

When a girl starts to learn golf in 
England the professional who gives her 
her first lesson usually begins by showing 
her some photographs of Joyce Wethered. 
Putting, chipping, driving, Miss Wether- 
ed’s supple shadow has thus come to 
dominate women’s golf abroad and, to a 
large extent, in the U. S. Since Miss 
Wethered seldom bothers to play in tour- 
naments any more, the British Women’s 
National played without her last week at 
Broadstone was little more than a series of 
illustrations of how well or badly Eng- 
land’s golfstresses had mastered their 
copybook. Mrs. Herbert Guedalla, who 
as Edith Leitch sometimes used to give 
Miss Wethered a close match, seemed 
formidable until a red-cheeked girl named 
Diana Fishwick put her out in the semi- 
final. In the final Miss Fishwick played 
Miss Molly Gourley of Camberley Heath 
whose game, like her name, moved with 
the jolly confident rhythm of a country 
jingle. Inexperienced, Miss Fishwick’s 
efforts to surpass herself kept a niblick 
in her hand a good deal of the time. Con- 
sistently down the middle, Miss Molly 
Gourley of Camberley Heath took the 
match, the title, 6 & s. 


Football Pie 


The stadium overshadows the classroom 

. athletics have a dollar sign in front 

of them. . . . Scholarship has been pushed 

aside and dwarfed... . ] Menace to our 

whole American educational system... . 

Not vague theories ...I have personal 

knowledge . . . something radically and 
fundamentally wrong... . 

—Chief Justice William Howard Taft 

in the Cosmopolitan for November. 

Chief Justice Taft’s Mother Yale last 

week marched sluggishly through Georgia; 

wavered, struggled, stopped in front of a 





| light but savage Georgia line. Spurning 
| the handsome Bermuda grass of the brand 
| new field in Athens, Left End Vernon 
| (“Catfish”) Smith of Georgia’s little bull- 

dogs helped block and then picked up a 


punt made by Yale’s big bulldogs, ran it 
over for a touchdown, kicked the goal. 
In addition he did all Georgia’s punting 
and scored another touchdown by snatch- 


| ing a forward pass. Capt. Joe Boland of 


Georgia played bulldoggedly at centre 
while behind him Fullback Rothstein got 


| away with murder and Halfback Waugh 


was hell. The Georgians snaked out of 
their new stadium to light bonfires. 
Georgia 15, Yale o. 


With eleven frantic Washington stu- 
dents periodically hanging onto him or 
bumping against him, Russell Saunders of 
Southern California ran up and down a 
field in Seattle and sometimes stooped to 
touch the ball against the ground. South- 
ern California 48, Washington o. 


Notre Dame’s second team—a _ con- 
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WHICH is 
easier to read ? 


UICK straight-line reading is just 
Q one of five big improvements of 
the Marchant that make all other cal- 
culators obsolete. 


With the Marchant you have an in- 
stantaneous, easily read check on your 
figuring. No zig-zag hopping all over 
a confusing keyboard. 


This visible check before the machine 
functions... particularly in adding... 
is far superior to printed type figures, 


The Marchant contains every feature 
that a calculator should possess, plus 
this and four other important an 

exclusive improvements which mean 
greater speedand accuracy, easier oper- 
ation, and larger profits. 


MARCHANT 


GE» ALI-ELECTRIC 
| excluwwe \ Calculator 


sr ty 


that,make all other 
— “calculators obsolete 


Examine the Marchant in your own 
office. Try it out on your own work. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 


Hand operated and portable models as low as $125.00 
16 years building calculators, nothing else 





Fr ee J MarcHant CALCULATING MACHINE Co 
* Dept. 43, Oakland, California 


Please send me full information about 
() Marchant All-Electric Calculator 
(CL) Marchant Portable Calculator 
Name 
Company. 
cAddress_ 
City and State__ 
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Fotograms 
GerorciA’s CAPTAIN BOLAND 


Waugh was hell. 


fession of overconfidence—was scored on 
by the Navy, but the first, when called on, 
performed as expected. Notre Dame 14, 
Navy 7. 


Washington State’s Golden Bears could 
not understand the short passes California 
filled the air with, or their cross bucks 
through the line. California 14, Wash- 
ington State o. 


Slightly outplayed by a Princeton team 
that was guilty of stupid penalties and 
unable to kick goals after touchdowns, 
Brown got better as it grew wearier and 
edged out the game 13—12. 


Purdue’s boilermakers kept Michigan in 
hot water all the time to win 30—16. 


Tackle Larkin of Ohio State grabbed a 
blocked Iowa punt and Centre Barratt 
kicked the goal that made the difference. 
Ohio State 7, Iowa 6. 


Every Indianaman saw Kelly but none 
of them could catch him when he picked 
up Van Nice’s pass and ran 30 yards for 
the winning touchdown. Chicago 13, In- 
diana 7. : 


Harvard’s O'Connell, Gilligan and 
Huguley, though not impressive, were 
good enough to shilaly a team of U. S. 
boys from New Hampshire, 35 to o. 


Punter Bruder’s right leg got North- 
western close enough to score on Wiscon- 
sin; when he broke his left leg the line 
managed to stand on their own. North- 
western 7, Wisconsin o. 


Cagle and Murrel had rather hoped to 
spend the afternoon with blankets around 
them, but a Davidson team too fast and 
nervy for the Army understudies kept the 
first-string backfield busy all the time. 
Army 23, Davidson 7. 


Syracuse ran round Nebraska till, the 
line tiring, cornhusky plungers stood them 
on their ears, 13—6. 



















The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . $45,000,000 





Domestic and F oreign 


Banking Facilities 


Trust Services 


Personal Services 


IO0O BROADWAY 


40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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HE broader and more diversified the field, the more lofty should 

be the point of supervision! ... Telephones, stock-tickers, fast 
automobiles and railroads, telautographs, and radios are utilized 
to the utmost to maintain supervision and control. But nothing gives 
the high executive so comprehensive and clean-cut a picture of field 
operations as an airplane. 

The character of a city may be judged accurately from the air by 
a comprehensive view of its industries, its traffic, its communica- 
tions, its buildings and suburbs. Entire railroad systems may be 
inspected in a day from the windows of the conference chamber it- 
self. Extensive dams and other industrial works, taking on pro- 
portions of toys, may be studied as critically as perfect scale 
models. ... 

That is chiefly why such great industrial organizations as Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Texas Company, and Reid Murdoch Company are 
using Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes as flying executive offices. 

Railroad executives, tax assessors, oil men, lumber operators, 
prospectors and surveyors...all have special use for Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes. Durability, speed, safety and spaciousness 
for desks, instruments and living accommodations make the Ford 
plane an ideal flying headquarters. .. . 

The air-minded American public has already accepted the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane as representing the highest standard of 
commercial air transport. The highly efficient design is the result 
of continuous study and experiment. ... Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes are in regular service all over the United States. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 

















Aerial view of Concrete, on Baker 
River, Washington. ...In a Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane, you 
can put a vast field of varied oper- 
ations either into the perspective 
of a small relief map or a large 
close-up. The earth may be studied 
leisurely and safely from an eleva- 
tion of 15.000 feet, or with swift 
comprehensiveness at 150 feet... . 


Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys)—for strength, uniformity 
of material, durability, economy 
of maintenance, and structural 
safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power)—reserve power for 
safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 5600 Ibs. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing)— 
for strength, speed, inherent sta- 
bility, visibility, clean design. .. . 

17 capacity (including pilot’s dual- 
control cabin) — Buffet, toilet, 
running-water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal con- 
struction is insurance against 
deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line production 
methods. 














Interior view of one of our customer’s planes . . . as clean and stable as a yacht 
... twice as fast as an express train .. . and, when tri-motored, equally as safe. 
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Mail Contracts 


On Postmaster-General Walter Folger 
Brown’s Washington desk is a shiny model 
airplane. It symbolizes to him the great 
progressiveness of his Department. Pio- 
neering with and aiding the new means of 
transportation, the U. S. has established 
28 air mail routes, now covering 25,735 
miles daily. Last year the mail planes flew 
7,026,600 mi., carried 3,542,074 Ibs. of 
mail. This year the mileage and poundage 
will be much greater. 


The increase now pains Mr. Brown. He 
pays the operators $2 per pound on the 
average, and gets from the mail-sending 
public only 80¢-per pound (5¢ the ounce). 
In the extreme case of air mail between 


ness, when nobody knew what fair carrying 
rates should be, were getting more per 
pound than others; he wanted them to 
figure out just how much they could, justly 
to themselves and to the Government, cut 
their rates; Mr. Glover would deal with 
them. Suavely he explained his position 
and then walked out, a bulky dignity whom 
the operators did not again see officially 
during the ensuing fortnight. 

Mr. Glover, like Mr. Brown and Presi- 
dent Hoover, has found that for successful 
agreement business conferences must be 
secret. So he forbade the operators to 
speak of their discussions until the rate 
situation was revised. Said he in effect: 
“If any news of these meetings gets out, i 
will know that one of you gentlemen 














POSTMASTER GENERAL 


harked back to ox teams and the pony express. 


Boston and Los Angeles he pays $8.81 per 
pound, thus losing $8.01. Such differences 
explain why the Post Office Department 
will lose $3,000,000 on its air mail business 
this year. That prospective loss is why 
Mr. Brown called the chief air mail opera- 
tors to Washington last fortnight to per- 
suade them to reduce their carrying 
charges. 

A glum dozen operators* gathered in one 
of Mr. Brown’s conference rooms in the 
fusty Post Office Department Building. 
Warren Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, and other Department 
officials were with them. A door opened 
and Postmaster General Brown appeared. 
The check-reined hostility which he ex- 
pected filled the room. He tried to assuage 
it with sweet words—the Government 
wished to foster aviation; it was doing so 
by contributing $30,000,000 a year through 
Commerce, Agriculture and Post Office de- 
partments; but his Post Office Department 
was running too great a deficit; it was 
obliged to retrench; some air mail con- 
tractors, especially those early in the busi- 


*Including Harris M. Hanshue and James G. 
Woolley, Western Air Express; L. H. Mueller, 
Varney Air Lines; Col. M. H. Britten, North- 
west Airways; Paul Henderson and Lester D. 
Seymour, National Air Transport; Phil Johnson, 
Boeing Air Transport; George  Schierberg, 
Robertson Aircraft Corp.; Gen. John F, O’Ryan 
and James A. Walsh, Colonial Air Transport; 
Clifford Ball, Clifford Ball Air Lines; Hainer 
Hinshaw, Universal Air Lines; Alex H. Beard, 
Continental Air Lines. 


talked indiscreetly.” It was an effective 
intimidation. No operator dared relieve 
his vexation or try to stir up a lobby for 
present or higher rates. 

Nonetheless cautious anonymity re- 
vealed that the operators took their ac- 
count books to the conferences. Govern- 
ment accountants studied them during the 
fortnight, calling in the operators occasion- 
ally. They were impatient to get back to 
their own offices in different parts of the 
country. But exigency kept them irefully 
at Washington. The accountants discov- 
ered that some of the operators were mak- 
ing money on their mail business. Most 
were not. The money-makers argued that 
their present profits were just beginning 
to wipe out the losses which they had en- 
dured in previous years. A strong debat- 
ing point was the fact that the Govern- 
ment needs a large and efficient air service 
to provide trained men and ready material 
in case of war. For that future possibility 
it is paying the mail carriers a virtual sub- 
sidy as are foreign governments. In Eu- 
rope the subsidies average $1 a mile flown, 
with little return in the form of postage. 
In the U. S. the mock subsidy also aver- 
ages $1 a flying mile. But 5¢ an ounce 
postage reduces Government expense to a 
mere $3,000,000 Post Office deficit. 

Frank were the operators in opening 
their ledgers, potent were their pleas. Mr. 
Glover, acting for Mr. Brown, was not 
obdurate. A compromise on rates seemed 
certain to result. 








MINUTES 
wieNMAILES 
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IF your minutes count—GO 
COLONIAL. Go the direet 
route by AIR from city to city — 
cut hours from travel time — add 
hours to your business day. 


Over its entire network, Colo- 
nial’s vast resources speed you 
along on schedule, make every 
provision for your comfort, safety 
and convenience—commodious, 
multi-engined air liners—comfort- 
able armchairs—veteran pilots— 
service that overlooks no detail. 


AUTUMN DAYS — 
ARE FLYING TIME 


Air Travel is especially enjoyable 
during Indian Summer — when 
the changing foliage adds vivid 
splashes of color to the country- 
side. Whether “on business or 
on pleasure bent’’ — why not an 


enjoyable trip via COLONIAL? 


(Newhork fol 


Two planes daily — steward service — trans- 
portation to airports — 1 hour, 45 minutes. 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc..80 Federal St., 
Boston—270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Meaclok Montreal 


Daily service each way, via Albany — cabin 
planes. 4 hours to Montreal. Canadian 
Colonial Airways, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
—Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


Suflo roo 


Daily over Niagara — Sikorsky Amphibions — 
a 45 minute trip. Colonial Western Airways, 
Inc., Rand Building, Buffalo — Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 


COLONIAL 
AIRWAYS 


Unit of Aviation Corporation System 
COLONIAL FLYING SERVICE 


— in the territories served by the Colonial 
Airways, maintain flying schools and distri- 
bute Fairchild, Fleet and Pitcairn planes. Com- 
plete maintenance, repair and service facili- 
ties are operated at every important airport 
on the Colonial System and special charter 
and passenger flights are carried out to and 
from all recognized airports. 
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Write or phone 
nearest office for information 
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The compromise may, however, entail 
the wiping out of some air mail routes. Mr. 
Brown himself indicated that last week. 
Said he to the Washington Advertising 
Club: “My own judgment is that the Fed- 
eral Government should concentrate its 
exceptional aid on a few natural transporta- 
tion routes which have been traveled by 
ex team, pony express, railroad, automo- 
bile and airplane, because people and com- 
modities have naturally traveled over such 
routes since white men came to America.” 

That prognosis angered the operators. 
Cried one: “Mr. Brown does not seem to 


trade routes north and south. ... The 
Post Office Department has never operated 
at a profit. Why should aviation transpor- 
tation be discriminated against—reducing 
an inevitable deficit?” 

The fact that Mr. Brown’s Toledo law 
firm, Brown, Hahn & Sanger, has repre- 
sented certain railroads, made some of the 
airmen suspect, in their bitterness, that Mr. 
Brown was consciously or unconsciously 
keeping the mail business safe for the rail- 
roads. 


— ¢——_— 


Mackay Trophy 





realize that, although it is true that trans- 
portation has always followed migration, 
which in this country has always been from 
east to west, the airplane is now opening up 


Clarence Hungerford Mackay, now in- 
active telegraph, telephone, wireless and 
radio capitalist, knowing well that the 
subordinate workers of vast organizations 
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—a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed 
and have a few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 
This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 

natural exercises—light, medium or heavy, as you 
choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 
drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 


GYMJUNIOR-(fe/fome Gymnasium” 


ives youa Punching Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
owing Machine, Massage Reducer, Swimming Ma- 
chine, Wrist Developer, Chinning Bar, etc. All in one 
a a space-saving, tubular-iron unit. Three persons (adult 
—_————- gag or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
attractive in any room. Also suitable for 
. Wars POR | Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other 
illustrated literature | group uses. Reasonably priced. 


descriptive of Gym | 
GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 


Junior and partial 
544 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
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Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 
halts and errors that often occur in 
relayed messages. Because of this 
greater accuracy Radiograms are the 
preferred message service of leading 
banks, exporters, importers and 
great industrials. For the sake of 
dependability . .. mark all messages 


ee bad 
Via RSA 
Quickest Way to All the World 


File Radiograms to Europe,Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCAor Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 


Central Radio Office ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 








rarely get public praise, established the 
Clarence H. Mackay Trophy to be given 
to the Army pilot who performs the most 
meritorious flight service of any one year. 
During recent months Secretary of War 
James William Good has been scanning 
the 1928 records of Army men. Last week 
he decided to award the trophy to Lieut. 
Harry A. Sutton of the Army Air Corps 
Reserve, who with “quiet bravery, intelli- 
gence, skill and spirit” tested out the 
spinning characteristics of several danger- 
ous types of planes. 


an 
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Flights & Flyers 


Lindberghs Over Yucatan. Soaring 
over Campeche, Yucatan, Quintana Roo 
(Mexico), British Honduras, and Guate- 
mala, Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh and a 
Fairchild camera last week observed the 
remains of three Mayan cities and traces 
of a fourth. Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder 
of the Carnegie Institution, who accom- 
panied them, declared gratefully that they 
had accomplished more exploratory work 
in 25 hours of flying than a ground party 
could have done in five years of plodding. 

Polar Fears. Polar Explorer Fridtjof 
Nansen persuaded the Aero-Arctic Society 
to hire the Graf Zeppelin for a North 
Polar excursion next May. Preparations 
went smoothly until last week when Dr. 
Hugo Eckener asked his crew whether 
they would go. His age (61) and physical 
condition would prevent his going, but 
Captain Ernst Lehmann, who piloted the 
airship on her last trans-Atlantic voyage. 
would lead. Half the crew, remembering 
the wreck of Explorer Nobile’s Jtalia, 
refused to endure the anticipated arctic 
hardships, dangers. Captain Lehmann 
refused to travel with the newly trained 
men he would be obliged to hire. 

Tanager. Birdy are the trade names of 
many a plane. Most systematic in such 
nomenclature has been Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Co., Inc., with Hawk, Sea Hawk, 
Falcon, Condor (all birds of prey) and 
Fledgling. Last week Curtiss tested a new 
and unusually stable biplane. It has Hand- 
ley-Page wing slots in both leading and 
trailing edges of its wings and is to com- 
pete for the Guggenheim Fund $150,000 
safety prizes. The trade name chosen for 
this new plane was that of the gay and 
visually charming Tanager. 

British Dirigible. Five years ago the 
British government decided to build two 
experimental dirigibles, the R-z00 (709 ft. 
long) and the R-roz (730 ft. long), both 
huger than the Graf Zeppelin. Purpose of 
construction was to prove that airships 
would be useful to travel between the 
widely separated British dominions. In 
anticipation mooring masts have been 
built at Cardington, England (where the 
R-100 was put together), at Ismailia, 
Egypt, Karachi, India (where there is a 
hangar), Groutville, South Africa, and 
St. Hubert, Canada. As both ships were 
nearing completion this summer, dire 
were the prophecies that they were not 
airworthy, that they would crack up. So 
impoverished Englishmen, troubled by the 
spending of $10,000,000 on the ships and 
their accessories, were glum last week 
when the R-ror sailed from her Carding- 
ton hangar. Nor were they as joyous, as 
she sailed over London, as the Germans 
have been over the accomplishments of 


their Graf Zeppelin. 
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PREST-O-LITE BATTERY SALES 
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“Vision of Prest-O-Lite,” the Ryan Flying Office used by Vice-President McDuffee. Pilot Richard Knox at the left 


Ryan Flying Office in Regular Use 
By Vice-President J. H. McDuffee 


Today, flying is partof businessroutine 
with many alert organizations. Vice- 
President J.H.McDuffee of Prest-O-Lite 
is but one of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of business executives who make 
regular use of company-owned planes. 


The Ryan Flying Office adds greatly to 
Mr. McDuffee’s range 
ofpersonalcontact with 
field representatives 
and distributors, and 
permits him to keep 
business moving as 
usual while in the air. 


Choice of a Ryan by 
Prest-O-Lite was only 
natural. Ryan’s world- 
wide reputation for 
brilliant, economical 
performance and _air- 


BUILDERS OF 








LINDBERGH'S 


worthiness is the inevitable result of 
painstaking design and the more- 
than-necessary ruggedness built into 
each of the hundreds of Ryan ships 
now in owners’ hands. 


Equipped with a 300 horsepower 
engine—installed in perfect relation- 
ship to the plane’s 
design—today’s B-5 
model is demonstrat- 
ing more conclusively 
than ever before Ryan’s 
outstanding perform- 
ance and reliability in 
service. 


The new Ryan has a 
cruising radius of 700 
miles at 120 miles per 
hour. It takes off fully 
loaded in 275 feet and 






Mr. McDuffee dictating while in flight 








“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142, 
including land gear and pontoons 


ARE PROMOTED By AIR 
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in 8 seconds’ time, climbs 1,200 feet per 
minute—and landsin a 200-foot circle. 





Completely equipped desk of the Ryan Flying Office 


Let us show you the advantages to 
your business which a Ryan Flying 
Office or Brougham will provide. Or 
write for our handsome new catalog. 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 
3300 Union Trust Building, Detroit 
RYAN AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Mo. 
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Social 
‘Prominence 


HAT is more socially 
prominent than a man’s 
shirt studs? Against an impec- 
cably white background, they 
announce to the whole world 
their ineffable good taste—pro- 
vided, of course, they bear the 
quality hall-markof“Krementz”, | 
which since 1866 has stood for ' 
Correct Evening Jewelry for : 
Men who care! Krementz Eve- , 
ning Jewelry is always sold in 
sets. All must match— Studs, 
Links, Vest Buttons. Your 
dealer is now showing the 
very newest Krementz Sets. 
Ideal as gifts. Priced from $7.50 
to$50aset. Write usforname of 
dealer nearest you. New York- 
ers may phone our Fifth Ave- 
nue Office, Lackawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
Newark, N. J. 





















rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Ashman 

In Portland, Me., Herbert L. Pye, 61, 
ashman, fell heir last week to $1,500,000. 
Said he: 

“Shucks !” 


In 1884 Herbert L. Pye, 16, saw a boat | 


capsize in Casco Bay, a man floundering 
in the water, he dived in, rescued one 
George E. Rice of Manhattan. There- 
after, Rice and Pye were fast friends, 
correspondents. Forty-five years passed. 
Rice became a wealthy soap manufac- 
turer. Several months ago he died. As 
proof of his repeated statement that he 
“never would forget the act” of Pye, he 
willed him his entire estate. 

Newsgatherers searched for Ashman 
Pye, found him toting barrels of cinders 
from a cellar to his one-horse wagon. 
Said he to them: 

“Tf that story spreads, boys, I’m ruined. 
There are a lot of other ashmen in Port- 
land, don’t forget. Competition in this 


| business is terrible. Once my customers 
| get the notion I’m rich they'll give all their 


trade to my rivals.... Who knows 


+ | what kind of a millionaire I’ll make? I 


don’t even know if I'll like it. I’ve never 
had any experience being rich... . Yep, 
it’s all true enough, but I haven’t got 
any fingers on the cash yet. I don’t see 
any reason to be hurrying about it any- 
how. It ain’t going to help me in my 
work.” 


Strike 


In Brooklyn, Herman Hintz, 63, school 


> 


ec 





| janitor, struck a match to light a cigar, 


ignited his celluloid collar, burned to 
death. 


——~(O—— 


Sleepwalker 

In Douglas, Isle of Man, Isaac Hyman, 
34, tailor, sleepwalked into his dining 
room, cut his throat with a saw-edged 
bread knife, died before waking. 


Shot 

In Lynn, Mass., Joseph Murphy, 7, 
pretended to be the son of William Tell, 
placed an apple on his head. His friend 
Alfred Howard, 8, William Tell with an 
air rifle, shot Joseph in the chin. 
Kittens 

In Manhattan, two kittens gambolled 
around a gas jet, turned it on. Mrs. Mary 
Kane, 67, waitress, asleep in the next room, 
was asphyxiated. So were the kittens. 
Emergency pulmotormen revived the kit- 
tens, could not revive Mrs. Kane. 








Feast 

In the Grijalva River, Mexico, a motor 
launch sank, seven passengers went to 
the bottom. Searchers found no trace of 
the bodies but saw several fat alligators. 


Find 

Near Darien, Conn., three alligators 
were found on Collender’s Point after a 
heavy storm, were taken to the local jail, 
detained. 











What is as 


important 
as the Motor ? 


Vacuum cleaners... 
signs... hair dryers... 
phonographs... movie 
projectors,...automobile 

heaters... drink mixers 
:-+ juice extractors... 
fans...toys... television 
--. and hundreds of other 
action devices are only as 
efficient as their motors, 


Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motors — induction 

or series wound — are espe- 

cially designed for such de- 

vices .. . made to meet man- 
ufacturers' requirements... 
Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motors are motors of 
experience. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Menominee, Michigan 
Small motor specialists since 1890 
















Have Invested 


52,300 customers have in- 
vested in Associated Gas 
and Electric Company se- 
curities—1 in every 24 of 
the customers served. 

You get a yield of over 
8% in stock dividends on 
the Class A Stock. Invest- 


ments may be made on a 
monthly payment plan. 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
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Spy 

In Manhattan, one Adolph Banzer went 
swimming in Central Park Lake in the 
nude. A policeman spied him from the | 
bank, put out in a small boat, lassoed him, 
towed him ashore. 





Shifts | 
In Breitung, Mich., one Albert Cunning- | 

ham lives in a “Scales e 

house with Mrs. Cunningham and 16 

children. The house has three rooms. mefri1 an otton 

The Cunninghams sleep in groups and 

shifts, thus keeping all beds always oc- 

cupied. 


Reach 


In Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Sophia 
Kamius, 26, reached for a cookie on top 
of a cupboard. The cupboard fell on her. 
Neighbors arrived, thought she had been 
robbed, called the police. A police car 
speeding to the scene careened into an- 
other car, threw three officers into the 
street. 
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Catapult 


In Middletown, N. Y., one Fred Segda 
drove his car head on into another car 
driven by one Charles Weis. Mr. Segda 
was catapulted through his own wind- 
shield, over the hoods, through Weis’s 
windshield, into Mr. Weis’s lap. 


Swallow 
In Nutley, N. J., John Harris, 25, Negro 


care taker, took a joy ride in his em- 
ployer’s limousine, was spotted and 
chased by traffic cops. For five minutes 
he sped, the police shooting at him. | 











Then he bumped a light in front of a 

gas station, caromed into an alley, de- HROUGH the Port of Galy eston the 1929 crop of 

molished a tree. In the darkness he American Cotton, In ever increasing quantities, 1s 

ay! “~ ~_— —_ found him moving out to the countries of the world. Each year shows 
adieq in ac >s closet, pop-eyed, a : * 

sini eae te ca Ge eae ae a record of tremendous gains in the number of bales han- 

swallowed his tongue. dled through America’s largest cotton port. In anticipa- 

—* | tion of this year’s movement, every modern facility for 

laf. : ; 

Wake speed and safety in handling this valuable product has 
In St. Louis, the widow and friends of been provided by the Port of Galveston. Centralized unit 

the late Charles Kuhn, 73, were holding management permits a careful slveis of th bl 

a wake when Widow Kuhn discovered the nage P i erUl an ysis o e prot ems 

corpse was not that of her husband. The | of individual shippers. Financing, storing, shipping is 

wake was indefinitely postponed. | under one head—no delays—no red tape. Concrete ware- 


a ~ — 


houses at shipside. High density presses. Low insurance 
rates. A specialized Service Department is maintained for 
the benefit of shippers. Direct communication to 


Break 


In Wilmington, Del., one Thomas 
Gerstenberg, club footballer, was hurt in 
a game, took time out, resumed playing. | 


Three days later he discovered he had GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


broken his neck. George Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 
‘Dept. 146, Galveston, Texas 


<__ThePort-of- 
ALVE STON 





Spades 

In Kansas City, Mo., Charles M. Hof- 
man and his wife called upon Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Bennett, played argumenta- 
tive bridge. Toward the end of the game 
Mr. Bennett bid a spade, Mrs. Bennett 
raised him to four spades, showed a 
“rather good hand.” When he failed to 
make the bid, Mrs. Bennett called her 
husband a “bum bridge player,” where- 
upon he leaned across the table, slapped 
her face. She excused herself from the 
room, rummaged in a trunk for a revolver, 
returned and shot him dead. 
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QUARTS 


in a qallon 
of oil 





D’ PENDABLE economy of 
heating plant opera- 
tion is the most interesting 
topic about which you can 
talk to building owners, ho- 
tel operating companies and 
leassors. 


And dependable economy is 
the outstanding characteris 
tic of the Thermotrol. 


Dependable because it reg- 
ulates room temperature ac- 
curately — economical be- 
cause it saves that waste of 
fuel that is the result of 
thoughtless operation of un- 
controlled heating. 


With the Thermotrol your 
customers can make one 
gallon of fuel oil or one ton 
of coal do the work of al- 
most two. 


Write for complete 
information. 





STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National Affairs 

Oct. 18-19—Close of National Dairy 
Show at St. Louis. 

Oct. 21—President Hoover goes to De- 
troit for Henry Ford’s dedication of the 
Edison Laboratories; Oct. 22—goes to 
Cincinnati for celebration of the opening 
of the $100,000,000 improved Ohio River 
waterways; Oct. 23—inspects Louisville 
Dam; Oct. 24—in Washington pushes but- 
ton to open new Mount Hope Bridge con- 
necting Bristol and Newport, R. I. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 2—Trenton, N. J., cele- 
brates 25 oth anniversary of its settlement. 


Foreign News 


Oct. 11-25—Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald continues his three-week visit 
to U. S. & Canada; Oct. 25—sails from 
Quebec for England. 

Oct. 18—Close of Institute of Interna- 
tional Law meeting at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., as guest of Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Oct. 24-27—French Radical-Socialist 
party meets at Rheims. Party presidential 
candidate: Edouard Herriot. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Institute of Pacific 
Relations meets at Kyoto. 

Oct. 29—British Parliament reconvenes 
at London. 

Oct. 30—General election in Ontario, 
Canada. 


Aeronautics 
Oct. 18-21—End of national air tour 
for Edsel B. Ford Reliability Trophy. 
Oct. 18-27—Continuation of South- 
western aircraft exposition at Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 31 i 
craft competition. 


Science 


Oct. 18—Close of meeting of Society 
of Industrial Engineers at Detroit. 

Oct. 29—-Nov. 7—World engineering con- 
gress at Tokyo. 


Medicine 





College of oo at Chicago. 

Oct. 21-2 i Academy of 
Outhelnolosy & Gioleyaieny meets at 
Atlantic City. 


Music 

Oct. 18—Season opening of Chicago’s 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Oct. 18—Season opening of Cincinnati’s 





| Symphony Orchestra. 


Oct. 28—Opening of 24-week Manhat- 
tan season of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Education 


Oct. 18—Inauguration of Dr. Clarence 
Augustus Barbour as tenth president of 
Brown University. 

Oct. 20—Seventieth birthday 
sary of Prof. John Dewey. 

Oct. 25—Columbia University 
six-day celebration of its 1 
sary. 

Business 

Oct. 18—Close of Investment Bankers’ 

Association meeting at Quebec. 


anniver- 


begins 
75th anniver- 





ersonal Shirt 


Genuine “THREADNEEDLE” made to 
measure shirts. All shirts are Pre-shrunk 
to assure lasting fit. We send you newest 


Samples of Shirtings and Self Measuring 
Chart. You select cloth and designate style. 
We absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Prices 
from $3.00 to $5.00. Samples sent without 
obligation. No Agents. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


330 Robert Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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YOU WILL LIKE SYRACUSE 


The city of Syra- 
cuse offers many 
attractions and 
H otel Syracuse 
offers a delight- 
ful place to stay. 
All outside 
rooms, each with 
bath. Excellent 
food and service. 
Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y., 


undersame management 















College Inn 


Oct. 18—Close of meeting of American | 


TomatoJuice Cocktail 


eter you can’t face the 
thought of Monday and it’s 
only Sunday morning .. . and 
you KNOW you look like a picnic 
in Central Park .. . it’s time to 
pour a glass of College Inn Tomato 
Juice Cocktail. What a bracer! The 
invigorating juice of sun-ripened 
tomatoes blended with spices and 
lemon ...is ready toserve. Food 
shops sell it... drug stores serve 
it. College Inn Food Products 
==, (Co., Chicago. 


COLL E INN 
aug aut uct 


: Chicken a la King 
— Welsh Rarebit . 
Chop Suey . . 





Lobster a la Newburg 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
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Science News-Letter 
For That 


Fine Boy of Yours 
GS ihat News-Letter is a publication 














that catches the attention of the boy 

with the active mind. It brings him 
the latest scientific news in Aviation, 
Engineering and Radio. It helps him to 
pick out the constellations in the heavens. 
It takes him on exciting adventures with 
bugs, beasts and germs. Science News- 
Letter instructs, entertains and develops 
your boy. Give him this winter, reading 2& 
material that counts. 
Introductory offer—$1 for 13 weeks 


2197 B Street 


elma ee ah 
This winter~Rent a 
lorida home 


Write for full information on charming 6- 
room Spanish homes in the best section of 
beautiful Orlando. Everything supplied, from 
linen and silver to grand pianos. Bring noth- 
ing but your personal effects. Attached 
garages. Grapefruit trees on every lot. Soft 
Water Each a comfortable and PRIVATE 
winter home in the most stable, attractive 
and healthful section of Florida. Good 
restaurants nearby, if you don’t wish to pro- 
vide your own meals. Costs less than hotel 


rooms. Reservations should be made early. 
For complete data, floor plans, exterior views, 
terms, etc, communicate at once with H S& 
JACOBS, AGENT. 12 WALL STREET, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


im ORLANDO 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc , Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 








Yije week, 


month or 
season 
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SAFETY - PERMANENCE - CHARACTER 
for all usual & unusual writing 


(stede onty by CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 271 Nien ‘St, htye,N.¥.) 


pabdecler, GGINS’ 
2 Kterna 
plod Taalle. 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 











Oct. 21—National Thrift Exposition 
opens in Manhattan. 


Sport 


BoxING 
Oct. 29—Ten-round title bout between 
Mickey Walker, world’s middleweight 


champion, and Ace Hudkins of Nebraska, 
at Wrigley Field, Los Angeles. 

FooTBALL (Oct. 26) 

East: Carnegie Tech v. Notre Dame at 
Pittsburgh; Harvard v. Dartmouth at 
Cambridge; Princeton v. Navy at Prince- 
ton; Yale v. Army at New Haven. 

South: Florida v. Georgia at Jackson- 
ville; North Carolina v. V. P. I. at Chapel 
Hill; Tulane v. Georgia Tech at New 
Orleans; Washington & Lee v. Tennessee 
at Roanoke. 

Midwest: Illinois v. Michigan at Ur- 
bana; Missouri v. Nebraska at Columbia; 
Ohio State v. Indiana at Columbus; Wis- 
consin v. Iowa at Madison. 

West: Stanford v. Southern California 
at Palo Alto; California (Southern 
Branch) v. Pomona at Los Angeles. 


FOOTBALL (Nov. 2) 

East: Cornell v. Columbia at Ithaca; 
Harvard v. Florida at Cambridge; Penn- 
sylvania v. Navy at Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burgh v. Ohio State at Pittsburgh; Prince- 
ton v. Chicago at Princeton; Army v. 
South Dakota at West Point; Yale v. 
Dartmouth at New Haven. 

South: Georgia v. Tulane at Columbus; 
Georgia Tech v. Notre Dame at Atlanta; 


| Vanderbilt v.Alabama at Nashville; V.P. I. 


v. Washington & Lee at Blacksburg. 
Midwest: Minnesota v. Indiana at In- 


dianapolis; Nebraska v. Kansas at Lin- 


coln; Northwestern v. Illinois at Evans- 
ton; Wisconsin v. Purdue at Madison. 

West: Southern California v. California 
at Los Angeles; Oregon v. California 
(Southern Branch) at Eugene; Redlands 
v. Pomona at Redlands; Stanford v. Cali- 
fornia Tech at Palo. Alto. 


Lawn TENNIS 
Oct. 28—Nov. 1—Mid-South champion- 
ships at Pinehurst, N. C. 


GOING 


| Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—poetry: and passion in 
Manhattan’s purlieus. 

JourNEY’s Enp—English gentlemen 
waiting in a dugout for the zero hour. 

StricTLy DisHONORABLE—funny fairy 
tale about a speakeasy, a Mississippi maid, 
a Latin lover. 

Rore’s Enp—choice British horrors 
served to the Queen’s taste. 

THe CRIMINAL CopE—dynamic_ ex- 
position of what is wrong with laws and 
jails. 

Best Pictures 

DisrAELI (George Arliss) —Epigramo- 
phone record of the purchase of the Suez 
Canal. 

HALLELUJAH (Directed by King Vidor) 
—Authentic drama of a black girl’s 
troubled road to glory. 

BuLLpoG DrRuMMOoND—Ronald Colman 
gets there in time. 

HoLtLtywoop RevuE—Extensive Music 
and 25 famed cinema faces. 

Wuy Brinc THat Up? (Moran & 
Mack)—Genial routine of a black-face 
team in white face. 


| 











Tria 
‘in Your Own Home 


| ‘We shall be delighted to have you use this 


| Mail coupon for details of this extraordi- 





Why Pay More? 


Amazing NEW 
Ultra-Violet 
Lamp 


ONLY 


fia 

















Sunshine 
Bring You... 
(| Health Beauty 


and Energy 


NOW startling new low price on 
this new twin-arc Ultra-Violet 
lamp—made by the world’s foremost 
builders of physical therapy apparatus 
for physicians and hospitals! Four 
large carbons radiating at one time 





‘ 
b 


Dealers: This : : 
nationally ad- mean quicker treatments, and a richer 
vertised high ae rai 

quality Twin- radiating of health-giving sunshine. 
Are Lam at 


Priced so unbelievably low that every 
family can afford this health-necessity 
—yet laboratory tests prove it equal 
in efficiency to any carbon-arc lamp 
on the market for home use—regard- 
less of price. Also gives infra-red and 
visible rays, as in natural 
sunlight. 

During the winter months 
you will have a keener 
mind, be more energetic, 
and feel better, if you take 
regular ultra-violet treatments. With this remarkably 
efficient lamp—the-Health Developer—only five to ten 
minutes a day will give you a healthy, glowing tan, 
sparkling eyes, lustrous hair, and a more alive, youthful 
appearance. Needed byall growing children. Physicians 
recommend ultra-violet for many ailments and for con- 
valescents, old 
people, ‘shut-ins” 
and babies. 


10 Days’ 


ite remarkable 
low peice will 
be t selling 
sensation of the 


» + 


amazing Twin-Are Lamp for ten days. 


nary offer. We will also send you our fas- 
cinating booklet which tells the many ail- 
ments Ultra-Violet helps to overcome. 
National Health Appliance Corp. 
1676 North Ciaremont Ave., Dept. m-30 
Chicago, Illinois 


TheHEALTH DEVELOPER 
TWIN ARC LAMP 


See eee eee eee Se Ss SS See | 


National Health Appliance Corp. 

1676 North Claremont Avenue | 

Dept. M-30 Chicago. | 
Please forward me details of your special 10 Day j 

Trial Offer and your interesting booklet. 
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These giants march 
through its pages... 


**Gentlemen’’, he 
wrote, ‘‘you have 
cheated me. I will 
not sue you. The law 
takes too long. I will 
ruin you.” And he 
did! 


At 20 a bookkeeper 
making $12 a month 
but with the firm con- 
viction that he must 
get rich. Oil made 
him the world’s first 
billionaire. 


The greatest sales- 
man of all time. He 
bluffed Morgan into 
buying his business 
for $200,000,000 
more than it was 
worth. Then he gave 
his millions away. 


This is the story of those men who have been 
foremost in the development of Wall Street, 
and the colorful chronicle of the events around 
which their activities centered. It is the story 
of the leaders of the millions who follow the 
quotations—the men who make the quotations. 
It is the tale of the steady contest which accom- 


panied the growth of America. 


The plans, the struggles, the successes and 
failures of those giants who, like the adventurers 
of the middle ages, struck out into original enterprises, make this 
book as dramatic in interest as it is important in material. Jacob 
Little, Daniel Drew, Jim Fisk, Jay Gould, Vanderbilt, Hill, Har- 
riman, Clews, Morgan, Rockefeller, Livermore, Carnegie, Ford, 
Durant, the Fisher Brothers, and the many others whose exploits 
have astounded the nation, stride through these electric pages. 


GREENBERG, 


PUBLISHER name 


160 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


42 Illustrations 


Author of 
“JAY GOULD: THE STORY OF A FORTUNE” 


He bought a railroad 
without a nickel and 
grew rich. Then 
Harriman came along 
and made him fight 
the most bitterly con- 
tested battle in Wall 
Street history. 





His power came to be 
greater than kings or 
presidents. And the 
house he founded 
virtually rules the 
financial world today. 


$5.00 


Send me THE STORY OF WALL STREET 
by R. I. Warshow ($5.00) I enclose check. 














BOOKS 


Nerve Specialist 


Littte Novets—Arthur Schnitzler— 
Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

Faintly reminiscent of the clinical case- 
books of Freud and Stekel are these ten 
compact novels, no longer than _ short 
stories, written at various times in 
Schnitzler’s career, now translated into 
English for the first time. 

The Death of a Bachelor brings to his 
bedside a group of old friends who find a 
letter concerning their wives which 
changes their opinion of the deceased. 
Andreas Thameyer’s Last Letter is a trea- 
tise on the effect of shock during preg- 
nancy, written before his suicide, explain- 





| ing to the world that the Negro child his 
| wife had borne him was the result of such 


a shock. It is instantly amusing because 
between the lines one perceives that An- 
dreas Thameyer knew his wife had made 
him a cuckold. 

The Fate of the Baron is the tale of an 
aristocratic gentleman whose life’s errand 


| is to become the lover of a prima donna 


and whose ecstacy at her final acceptance 
is quickly changed to gentlemanly chagrin 
when she leaves him after their first night. 
Denouement: the Baron hears that his 
night of love was the result of a curse, 
muttered by the prima donna’s previous 
lover on his deathbed. Upon hearing this 
the Baron can do nothing but die of shock, 
which he promptly does. Author Schnitz- 
ler’s characters die easily, often. 

Called “The essence of Vienna” by 
everyone but the Viennese, Author 
Schnitzler gained a reputation for gay 
cynicism before the War. Since that time 
his work suggests an aging literary 
“master,” sitting in an old fashioned study 
with blinded windows, busy with devious, 
psychological speculations and memories. 
He is a doctor, and a literary nerve spe- 
cialist. 


Wild Life 
ANIMALS LOOKING AT 
Eipper—Viking ($3). 
“To go to the animals is to go home.” 
That is the answer which Author Eipper 
gives to Berliners who ask him, “Why do 
you go to the Zoo every morning?” 
Pessek was an orang-outang who closed 
her shutters when visitors bored her, who 
politely returned Author Eipper the peels 
and pips of a gift-orange. Mr. Eipper next 
looked at the pale faéry eyes of a Bengal 
tigress, fixed on distance like those of some 
Eastern image. He watched the pelican 
gulp fish. He sat down and let four orang- 
outang infants clamber over him and 
played with them as an equal. From the 
rear he looked at the young elephants— 
“like forlorn village children in the Sun 
day pants of a corpulent parent.” Only 
the chimpanzees disturbed him. Said he: 
“Tf I see them riding . . . the animal at- 
mosphere is dispelled for me for ever.” 
The animals loved variously. With the 
emu, the Australian ostrich, it was the 
males who cared for the children, guard- 
ing them against their morose mothers. 
The leopardess flirted by flicking her tail 
in the face of her mate until he sprang 
with fang and claw, snarling, whirling. 
The giraffes, a bull and two cows loved 
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HOW 
to obtam 


Education 
and Culture 
throuSh ReadinS: 


Does psychology and its use in life interest you? 
Would you like to get keener enjoyment from 
listening to music? Do you want to know about 
great literature or drama; or to talk with 
understanding about art or architecture? You 
can if you want to, because now for a few cents 
you can have as your friendly guide and 
mentor to these and many other subjects 
America’s greatest teachers and leaders of 
thought. The American Library Association, 
of which most of the public libraries of this 
country are members, has prepared a valuable 
group of little books for people who want 
really to know the fine things of life and whose 
minds reach out to interests beyond the every- 
day problems of job and home. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 


The author of each book, an authority in his field, ex- 
plains clearly the fundamental facts of his subject—He 
guides your thoughts, opens your eyes and stimulates 
your mind to a grasp of the subject as a whole. At the 
same time he tells about a/ew key books in which you 
can find various sides explained in greater detail. These 
key books (which you can secure at the library) plus 
the guidance of each authority will give you as nothing 
elsecan—and in the shortest possible time—a solid, worth- 
while knowledge of each subject that is more than a ve- 
neer—and on such knowledge is true culture built. 


[)SomE GREAT AMERICAN Books. .By Dallas Lore Sharp 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. . By W.N.C. Carlton 
PE a ivapasd cases By Everett Dean Martin 
JTEN PIVOTAL FIGURES IN HISTORY 
ip bw ae edo 88 ake By Ambrose W. Vernon 
BIOLOG Y , .By Vernon Keilogg 
A GUIDE FOR “Mu S10 Lovers By ‘Daniel Gregory Mason 
PHILOSOPHY . é .By Alexander Meiklejohn 

Soc 1OLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
.By Howard W. Odum 

OFRONTIERS oF KNOWLE DGE sass By Jesse Lee Bennett 
POETRY OF OUR OWN Times. By Marguerite Wilkinson 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES By E. E. Slosson 
| PLEASURE FROM PICTURES... .By Henry Turner Bailey 

They Fit Your Pocket and Your Pocket-book 
Price—Single Copies, 35c 
Your Own Selection of 4, $1.00; of 10, $2.25 

- = COUPON 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $.. . ...for which please send 
prepaid the Reading with a Pp urpose booklets whose 
titles are checked above. 








City.... 





| : 
BOUND COPIES §i,u'touus 
geen XIII (January-June, 1929)$5 Postpaid 
| TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


$74. 5*™4 AVENUE.NEW YORK CITY 
432. N. LA SALLE STR..CHICAGO 
627. UNION TRUST BUILDING.CLEVELAND 








daintily, with acute tremblings. Lions 
“laughed and kissed in their delight.” 
Then “I heard the song of the ape-man 
; [it] resounded in powerful alter- 
nations, Aw—Aw—Aw—H-u-u-uh, as 
tremendous as the lions’ roar. It was the 
song of primitive life, the thunderous 
speech of nature.” 

Author Eipper’s special plea is that 
animals in zoos be given space. Like 
Noah, he also insists there should be two 
at least of every kind. He concludes: 

“T have written this book to show, not 
why or what, but How animals really are. 
... You will find... documents of 
reality, just as are the photographs that 
reflect life in its pages. Brothers of 
Life, great and small—the animals look at 
1?? 


you! 


A 
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Virgin Queen 

QUEEN ELizABETH—Katherine An- 
thony—Kuopf ($4). Chosen by the Lit- 
erary Guild for October. 

The Queen. In England a, woman 
once bore a daughter and was later be- 
headed by the child’s father. The woman: 
prim-mouthed Anne Boleyn. The hus- 
band: vain, red-bearded, argumentative 
Henry VIII. The daughter: Queen Eliza- 
beth. ' 

Small Elizabeth had “great pain with 
her great teeth,” which served as an alibi 
for her earliest whims. She was greedy 
for meats, fruits, wines. Masculinity she 
soon exhibited, studying literary classics 
as might a boy, fencing with impetuous 
skill. 

When Henry VIII died, Elizabeth, 13, 
continued living with his widow, Katherine 
Parr, even after the latter had married Sir 
Thomas Seymour. Katherine and Sey- 
mour tickled Elizabeth awake in the morn- 
ings, but the wife finally grew jealous and 
ousted her. Katherine died in childbirth. 
Seymour was executed, charged with pro- 
posing marriage to Princess Elizabeth 
without young King Edward’s consent. 
Finding herself under suspicion, the 15- 
year-old Princess craftily sought to prove 
herself not pregnant by offering to go “to 
the court ... that I may show myself 
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ERE, at last, is an end to the 
“detour dictionary” with its 
cross-reference definitions. Ata glance, 
you can now get a simple yet com- 
plete definition—given in words of 
common usage that do not require 
further definition themselves! 
But this is only one of the FIVE secrets 
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The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED the per- 
fect modern refer- 
ence book for busy 
p-ople—in home, of- 
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there as I am.” Intrigues threw her in 
jail whence she bombarded Queen Mary 
Tudor with letters demanding to be re- 
leased. 

Mary’s death made Elizabeth queen at 
25. The yellow-red ringlets of her hair 
framed a dead-white face accented by 
dark, steady eyes. Though she “spat and 
swore like a man... suitors sprang up 
like mushrooms.” Elizabeth, it seems, was 
“broadminded about her favorites, but 
snobbish about her suitors.” With one 
favorite, the brown-skinned Leicester, she 
was intimate in public but denied that 
she made similar concessions in private. 
Ben Jonson opined that she was “in- 
capable of man” and Brantome, always 
physiologically acute, offered a theory ex- 
plaining that theory. Elizabeth rejected 
King Philip of Spain but smiled on 
France’s Alencon, her “Frog-Prince.” She 
did not, however, make any marital his- 
tory. Sad and jealous when her rival Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, bore a son, she 
saw to it that Mary was beheaded. Eliza- 
beth wisely liked her pirates, Slaver Haw- 
kins and Explorer Drake, and profited by 
their booty. When Spanish troop ships 
sailed toward England she shouted, “I 
have the heart and stomach of a king.” 
She might have fought herself had not a 
storm and the English navy destroyed the 
Armada. 

And so the years wore on, this strange, 
enigmatical woman shaping her plots and 
counterplots, bolstering all that was vig- 
orous in British government and culture. 
The tall but awkward Essex, 25, took 
Leicester’s place as Queen’s favorite when 
the Queen was over 50, long nosed, tooth- 
less, petulant. A few years later, harassed 
by his insubordination, she signed his 
death warrant. Alternating between vi- 
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KATHERINE ANTHONY 
She unties Elizabethan knots. 


cious whim and heroism, no admirer ever 
brought her a full, rich, personal love. 
When she died, no man’s hand could, by 
her will, touch her body to embalm it. 
The Significance. Ten months ago 
saw the publication of Elizabeth and Essex 
by Lytton Strachey (Time, Dec. 31). 
Katherine Anthony’s picture of Elizabeth 
is more complete, and she is naturally able 
to write as one woman of another. Per- 
haps it is this sex sympathy which has 
enabled her to untie many heretofore 
tightly tangled Elizabethan knots. Em- 
bracing the political implications of the 
virgin’s reign—the development of Eng- 





land’s insularity, the alienation of the 
continent—she fails however to suggest 
as strongly as did Strachey the lusty tem- 
per of the times, the era gorgeous with 
talent, studded with awesome genius. But 
she establishes herself again as an acute, 
comprehensive, sometimes vivid _ biog- 
rapher, well-equipped to develop her sum- 
mary of Elizabeth—‘“Her reign was a 
marriage, and the nation was her child.” 
The Author. In 1920 Katherine An- 
thony wrote her “psychological biog- 
raphy” of Margaret Fuller, in 1925 her 
intimate account of Catherine the Great. 
When she heard Queen Elizabeth’s first 
five chapters had pleased Literary Guild 
Editor Carl Van Doren, Author Anthony 
forwarded three chapters at a time, as 
written, to Publisher Knopf. She refused 
to hurry, Guild or no Guild. Born in 
Arkansas, she attended Peabody College 
of Teachers in Nashville, Tenn., studied 
in Chicago, Heidelberg, Freiberg. A 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, middle-aged fem- 
inist, she has gone to Russia or to Eng- 
land, as-the case may be, to collect her 
biographical materials. But she writes in 
her farmhouse in Brookville, Conn. 
o-— 


Mischievous Mystic 


TuHere Is ANotHER Heaven—Robert 
Nathan—Bobbs-Merrill ($2). 

In his eighth novel, Robert Nathan 
makes gentle fun of the discrepancy be- 
tween Christian faith and Christian ob- 
servation. His hero Levy, yearning after 
the Christ, changes his name to Lewis. 
Crossing the River Jordan he arrives, not 
in the land of milk and honey, but in 
a welter of May parties, prejudices, 
Mother’s days, fishings, bathings—a whole 
satirically tinted landscape of Gentile 
normalities. Lonely, without angels, rela- 
tives or the Christ, Lewis quits this stupid 
paradise, flings himself into the river, re- 
turns to the Bread of Life. Author 
Nathan’s mysticism is mischievous, grace 
ful—perhaps too much so to be taken 
seriously. 
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Belmar’s Delmar 

Kept WomaAn—Vina 
court, Brace ($2.50). 

The Bronx, New York City’s northern- 
most borough, famed for bourgeois baby 
carriages, walkups and dingy streets, was 
fairly immune to litterateurs until Mrs. 
Vina Delmar began to leer in its direc- 
tion. The result of her first leer she sold 
for about $60 to Snappy Stories, brisk 
woodpulp fiction monthly. Thereafter her 
Bronx first-novel Bad Girl, was wreathed 
by the Literary Guild, and, like later Del- 
mar books, was read by millions.* 

In Kept Woman Authoress Delmar 
again looks at Bronx domesticity, makes 
the colloquial-trivial often seem tragic. The 
story concerns one Lillian who preferred 
the sobriquet “kept woman” to the mean- 
ingless “wife.” Her preference undoubt- 
edly stemmed from the fact that her 
Keeper Hubert had a frigid, wealthy 
spouse who typified none of the connubial 
felicities. But Hubert feared that a di- 


*Last week the New Yorker, Manhattan 
weekly smartchart, told how a gentleman aboard 
the Mauretania en route for Manhattan, last 
June, spent the better part of four afternoons on 
a sequestered deck-bench reading Authoress Del- 
mar’s Loose Ladies. The reader was John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 
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vorce would cost him the lovely suburban 
retreat which Mrs. Hubert had financed, so 
he cherished Lillian in a Bronx apartment 
on $15,000 acquired by selling his pitiful 
business. A series of bibulous, wretched 
parties fast depleted the finances, as well 
as the joys of the liaison. Finally he was 
reduced to borrowing from the butcher 
and the wife who by that time closed her 
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VINA DELMAR 


. described the badness of The Bronx. 


door on him. Lillian went back to work 
at the handkerchief counter, kept Hubert. 

Authoress Delmar’s manuscript is not 
illuminated with metaphor or stylistic 
arabesques. She writes her tawdry tale 
as simply as she might speak it. Daughter 
of show folks, onetime actress, usher, 
typist, she enjoys playing chess and ten- 
nis badly, is 24, a mother. She has lived 
not only in The Bronx, but in Belmar, 
N. J., Scarsdale, N. Y. She returns from a 
European trip in November. 
Hallowe’en Horrors 

Hive In Tue Dark—Frances Noyes 
Hart—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Jubilant, dashing Doug King was the 
life and death of a Hallowe’en party on 
an old Southern manor. He hid in the 
dark for fun and was murdered. Various 
or the 13 glamorous guests had ample 
motive for the crime. King had injured 
practically all of them, with his piratical 
lust for women and money. Authoress 
Hart, who wrote The Bellamy Trial, 
famed smash hit, has inlaid her mystery 
with a filigree of wit and romance, con- 
fined the action to one night, eliminated 
detectives. The result is incredibly novel, 
exciting. 

i 





Mention 

Tue Perrect Murper Case—Chris- 
topher Bush—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Scotland Yard fails to prevent a mur- 
der, even though the killer ballyhoos his 
deed in advance. Furthermore the only 
hint as to the culprit’s identity is given by 
Author Bush, smart manufacturer of ali- 
bis, in his prologue. The book was selected 
by the Crime Club jury for September. 
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SAN FRANCIS 


THE most dramatic commercial and industrial 
expansion of the future will occur in the Pacific 
Basin. This statement is not born of mere West 
Coast optimism. It reflects the mature judgment 
of America’s biggest business enterprises. Every 
fact and figure substantiates it. 

Three-fifths of the world’s population is within 
the trade domain of San Francisco. 900,000,000 peo- 
ple living in countries served by the Pacific, are de- 
veloping modern wants. It is the awakening of this 
near-billion market that challenges the imagination. 

San Francisco was destined by nature, by tradi- 
tions of commerce to be the center of this 
great development. Now business capital 
of the West, San Francisco is ready and 
building for the undeniable future. i j 





Basic facts and figures % . 
are contained in this ‘o/ 
new book. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Here rises the Key City of 
tomorrows greatest development 
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Painting, courtesy Sunset Press — San Francisco. 
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Then,too,the 11,000,000 people west of the Rocky 
Mountains are more cheaply and quickly served from 
San Francisco. Within an hour’s radius live 1,600,000 
people of greater than average per capita wealth. 
Here, wise observers say, is rising a city that will 
be far greater and richer than the New Yorkof today. 

Here is the most advantageous distributing 
point on the Pacific. Here is headquarters of 
Western commerce, finance and industry. Here is 
the theatre of the world’s most dramatic commer- 
cial growth. Here rises the key city of tomorrow’s 
greatest development. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC. 

Dept. 1510, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 
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Accounting Machine ¥§ ws) 
Typewrites, multiplies, adds, subtracts and, a | PRINCIPAL j 
by a single key depression, prints accumu- i) | aes ‘i 
lated totals. A machine for billing, ledger i ill 

. re JF) WORLD | 
posting, statement writing and general AR IL J 
accounting work, including the writing of ,, 
several related records in one operation. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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